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PREFACE. 



mnch of the material used to prodnce the 
allowing NoteB, which have been written 
3 accompany a set of Miniatures of the 
'rincesB Charlotte, the author is indebted 
members of some families with whom the 
Princess had been acquainted, who have furnished informa- 
tion and assistance ; in two instances, to persons who were 
themselves much associated with her ; and to the Tenerable 
lady, Emily TheophUa, Viscountess Ashbrook, now ninety- 
five years old, who was one of Her Royal Highneas's most 
intimate Mends, and who has contributed, to enrich the 
pages of this Memoir, a selection from the letters which 
were written by the Princess Charlotte to herself. For sixty- 
seven years these letters have been preserved and sacredly 
guarded, in memory of a cherished friendship, and only 
occasionally unfolded to be read afresh by their owner. 
They possess an interest, because they indicate the qualities 
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wliicli showed themselyes as the Princess developed into 
womanhoody and as her character ripened and gained in 
grace up to the time of her death. 

The letters of the Princess Charlotte to Charlotte Jones, 
who was ''miniature painter" to Her Royal Highness, and 
the many incidents which the artist's admission to the 
society of the Princess enabled her to hand down to her 
relatives, have been made use of. 

Mrs. Scrivener, the only surviving daughter of Dr. 
Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, Princess Charlotte's tutor, and 
who was herself her playfellow and frequent companion, 
has, through Mrs. Conroy (the daughter-in-law of Sir John 
Conroy), communicated some interesting particulars. 

Details and letters have been furnished by Mrs. 
Eeightley, of Ashbume Place, South Kensington, who, 
besides other mementoes, possesses the letters written by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence describing Claremont. 

Single letters from, or relating to, the Princess have 
been very kindly given by their owners, and an account of 
her death has been sketched for this Memoir by one eminent 
in his profession; whose early studies were pursued at 
Esher, under a medical man, formerly an attendant on the 
Princess Charlotte. 

To all of these the writer desires to offer her thanks. 

The information thus made available has been linked 
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together by references to the outward circumstanceB and 
historical events which helped to shape the life of the 
Princess Charlotte. Of that life the least interesting 
portion must naturally be the record of her early years; 
yet, in consequence of the series of miniatures comprising 
so many taken when she was a child, and the plan of the 
work demanding an allusion to each portrait, an amount 
of detail relating to her childhood has been necessarily 
introduced, which might otherwise have been dispensed 
with. 

A few words must be added to acknowledge ,with 
gratitude the kindness of the Prince whose unexpected 
death has again attached a mournful interest to Claremont. 
The Plate of the first house there, at page 132, is from a 
water-colour drawing, which was lent for the purpose of 
illustrating this volume, by the late much-lamented Duke 
of Albany. 

0. RACHEL JONES. 



SC0LTHOBPB, Norfolk, 

November, 1884. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introtmttorp. 

\i the earliest illununatora and missal 
uuters to the historio mimaturistB of the 
xteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
)wn to recent times, the hmnan "coun- 
tenance in small" has afforded a study 
captivating to urtJBts, and precioos in its results. The 
monk working in his sunxty cloister-arch to present the 
faces of the saints he worshipped, and the angels he per- 
oeived in vision, had his labour preserved by the ver;^ form 
and Bubatanoe of his material, — the closed book, the enduring 
vellimi, — so that cotrntleas specimens of this early minia- 
ture work exist in the libraries of Europe. Rarer and 
more fragile, although painted in much the same style, 
with a large admixture of opaque colour, and some gold, 
are the earliest miniatures executed in England after the 
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Reformation, when kings and princes, men of note and 
lovely ladies,— contemporary, and of the earth earthy, — 
appeared on small squares of pasteboard, vellum, or parch- 
ment, the drawings no longer protected from the light, 
but exposed singly in frames inlaid with gold and jewels. 
After the adoption of ivory as a ground, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and when the colours were used 
with more exclusive transparency, the delicacy and fragility 
Increased, and exacted the most careful custody for the 
preservation of these works of art, which give a fairy*like 
aspect, and something equivalent to the charm of distance, 
by their smallness, to features heroic or familiar. The 
delicate beauty of true miniature portraits will still* hold its 
own, even during the popularity of the process which has 
taken the world by storm, and placed beneath the tints of 
the colourist, not his own thoughtful outline, but the dark 
shades that disfigure the photograph, although they cannot 
divest it of its much-prized truth. Photography, which, 
in the matter of portraiture, appeals more to the heart than 
to the eye, — ^finding a welcome on every cottage wall and 
drawing-room table, — ^is nevertheless enabled, with its 
wonderful kindred discoveries and constantly-developing 
resources, to render invaluable assistance to art; but it 
leaves unrivalled the realm of pure miniature painting, and, 
by the influence it has had in suspending that art for the 
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present, has only given additional interest and value to tlie 
examples whioli exist. An account of a set of these is 
offered in the following pages, accompanied by such 
reproductions of the portraits as are attainable under the 
disadvantage of repetition. 

Besides the many portraits of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, by which Lawrence, Hayter, Dawe, Cosway, Stewart, 
and others, have presented the personal aspect of her who 
offered to the painter only the bloom and beauty of childhood 
and youth, and evaded for ever all possible record of the 
harsh and marring lines of age and decay, — ^there exist those 
which form the series alluded to,*— a series ample enough to 
illustrate each successive period of the Princess's life, from 
her infancy to her marriage. Charlotte Jones, who executed 
the miniatures in question, which she called ** The Princess 
Charlotte, from her Cradle to her Grave,'' had opportunities 
of making, as the years went by, a set of highly<-finished 
portraits from the life, which she bequeathed to her cousin, 
Major-General Sir John Thomas Jones, Bart., K.C.B., 
and which are now in the possession of his son. Sir 
Willoughby Jones, of Cranmer Hall, Norfolk.* 

Charlotte Jones, bom in 1768, was one of a family who 



* Since these lines were writteni the miniatures hare passed into the 
hands of Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart 
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had migrated from Wales into Norfolk about the year 1680, 
and who had settled near the north coast of that county. 
On the death of her father, Thomas Jones, of Clej, she 
removed to London, where she adopted painting as a 
profession. Her studio in Mount Street became popular; 
she possessed skill enough to attract many sitters, and 
charmed them by her lively conversation and picturesque 
appearance. Her abundant golden hair was raised high and 
slightly powdered, and contrasted with the bright black 
6yes, which were afterwards dimmed and ruined by the 
exercise of her art. She owed much to two of the paLaters 
of her day. Cosway, the prince of miniature painterS) gave 
her lessons, taught her to add softness and delicacy to her 
naturally vigorous touch, and not only found time in his 
splendid and busy life to promote her improvement, but 
made room for her in the brilliant circle in which his 
own talents were employed. Sir Thomas Lawrence also 
recognised the merit of her productions, brought her into . 
notice, and helped to make her the fashion. It is interesting 
to observe the successive influences apparent even vtx this 
one series of her paintings. The miniature of 1799 recalls, 
in attitude and costume, the arrangements of the great 
master then so recently dead, when he drew those little 
children who smile on us still, like angels, from his matchless 
canvas. She acquired Cosway's manner from frequently 
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copying his work, although she never adopted his mode of 
finifihing the figure in pencil, and colouring the head and 
flesh only. Later on, she coloured her miniatures with a 
fulness and richness which showed that she had felt the 
influence of the oil portraits of Sir Thomas Lawrence, as 
well as tasted the benefit of his friendship, and the too 
well-known attraction of his companionship and kindness. 
Charlotte Jones exhibited at the Royal Academy rooms 
from 1801 to 1828 inclusive, but some of her best minia* 
tures — as those of the Prince Regent, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
and eight of the Princess Charlotte,— -were never exhibited. 
The first portrait which she showed at Somerset House was 
that of Prince William of Gloucester, No. 774 in the 
Exhibition of 1801, and there appeared at the Exhibitions, 
altogether, during the twenty-two years, f orty-one examples 
of her paintings. In 1808, by the sanction of Her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte and the Prince Regent, she was appointed 
<< Miniature painter to the Princess Charlotte of Wales," 
the first artist who received the royal patronage of the 
child-princess, and that year she exhibited a miniature of 
Her Royal Highness, the fourtibi of the series reproduced in 
the present illustrations. 

Three other portraits of the Princess Charlotte were 
shown at Somerset House— one in 1812, one in 1816, the 
seventh and eleventh of the present series, and the *' com- 
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memorative portrait/' exhibited in 1819, which winds up the 
piotored story. 

After the death of the Prinoessi Charlotte Jones oolleoted 
the miniaturesi and mounted them in a triptych case of black 
and gold, containing the twelye, eleren of which are given 
in this work. 

With the exception of the first, third, and the accessories 
of the fifth, these portraits are from the life. In referring 
to the portraits, the same numbering will be kept to, as in 
the complete set of twelve, the eighth being omitted in 
the illustrations. The set is as follows :^ 

I. 1796. — The Princess in her cradle. From a pencil 
sketch by Cosway, which has never been engraved. Cos- 
way's portrait of the Princess in her cradle, which was 
engraved by Bartolozzi, represents her with full &ce, and is 
altogether larger. This miniature, fully coloured by Miss 
Jones, is the only record of Cosway's sketch. 

n. 1799.-^The Princess at three years old, in white, 
with coral necklace. 

III. Dated 1801. — The Princess at four yearsi in white, 
with two doves. TMs is copied from a portrait in oil, 
painted by Cosway in 1800. 

lY. Fainted in 1806. — In this miniature, the Princess, 
who is ten years old, has a Maltese dog in her arms. This 
portrait was exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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There is a replica of it in the collection of miniatures at 
Windsor. 

Y. 1807. — The Princess appears in white, with a blue 
necklace, holding a dove. A stone lion by her side. 
The dove and the lion were copied from Cosway ; the child 
is from the life. Aged eleven. The beautiful miniature by 
Cosway from which the accessories in this example are 
taken is in Mr. Edward Joseph's collection. It was 
engraved for '^La belle Assemble/' published March, 
1807. 

YI. 1810. — ^At the age of fourteen, with ermine cloak. 

Vil. 1812. — ^At the age of sixteen. A curly mass of hair 
and blue bodice. This portrait was shown at the Boyal 
Academy. 

Yin. 1818. — The Princess is here represented in white 
satin, with blue mantle. This miniature is a three-quarter 
length, the dress the same as the following miniature, the 
attitude slightly different. The hair i& no longer in curls 
all over the head ; the figure is formed. It much resembles 
No. IX. 

IX. 1814.— Princess Charlotte at eighteen, the year of 
her engagement to the Prince of Orange. Three-quarter 
length. A print was published by Colnaghi, in March, 1814, 
from a painting by Charlotte Jones, which differs in two 
respects only firom this miniature. The print shows a 
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full length, and the towers of Westminster Abbey in 
the distance. The original of the print is perhaps at 
Brussels. 

X. 1815. — ^At the age of nineteen. A small head, with 
the hair dressed as in Miniature IX. 

XI. 1816. — The Princess Charlotte in the year of her 
marriage with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Goburg. The 
miniature is nine inches by seven, and represents Her Royal 
Highness in blue, with a scarf, and a blue yelyet regency 
cap, with a plume of white feathers. The last painted by 
Charlotte Jones from the life. 

XU. 1817. — A commemorative portrait painted during 
the year succeeding that of the Princess's death. 

Great was the difference which the death of the Princess 
made in Charlotte Jones's life. By it she lost the friendship 
which had been extended to her, and the liberal patronage 
which had assisted her in her profession. Valuable gifts, 
useful and ornamental, preserved in Miss Jones's family, still 
testify to the generous heart which seemed to know no 
bounds, and the following brief letters show the simple, 
natural kindness with which the Princess treated her. The 
letters are not of sufficient importance to be inserted in 
their chronological place, and are therefore given here in 
connexion with Charlotte Jones. They are undated, but 
must have been written in 1816 or 1817. 
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** Olabexoiit, Tuuday. 

**Mt deab Ghablottb, 

*' I hope you have received by this time the pay- 
meat for your account, which you sent me enclosed in 
your letter. With regard to Cosway, I will tell you that 
nobody admires his drawings more than I do, but that 
there is no chance of his either doing one of me or of the 
Prince, as he refused me a« a sitter two years ago, when 
I would have given anything to have sat to him. He 
wrote word he could not paint out of his own house, 
a point which is always waived in favour of the Boyal 
family. 

*^ Lawrence is decidedly my &vourite in oils, and I look 
to the Prince sitting one of these days to him for a 
whole-length, but that must be when we are richer than 
now. I shall feel much inclined by-and-bye to ask you 
down her^ to paint our eyes^ and for me to sit to you for a 
miniature for him, as our stay here will be long. I should 
like very much to have some copies of those eyes to send 
abroad. I must learn how the law and the 9uit goes on, 
whether it suits you ; at all events, I sincerely hope you 
will not be nofy^suited. 

*' The weather here is off and on, good and bad, windy, 
'* which sometimes brings rain, sometimes keeps it off. I 
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get out always in the course of the day, taking a fair 
amount, as I look upon air and ezerdse as absolutely 
neoessary for the health. God bless you. 

<< Tour most sincere friend, 

* 

" Ohablotti p." 



'^ Mt dbab Ghablottb, 

*' I don't come to town to-day, but shall leave this 
for certain on Thursday morning. I therefore would not 
allow any delay in sending you the enclosed money, which 
I received for you from Princess Elizabeth, who 
desires I will say how much she is pleased with both 
pictures, particularly one of them, of that she begs to 
have a receipt as soon as you can conveniently send it to 
me. Miss Gt. Fitzroy is now in town, so that if you will 
write her a note and fix the hour, I am sure she will sit 
with great pleasure. Will you be so good as to put down 
Colonel Taylor's and General Guin's names for the sub- 
scription for the print ? As soon as I am in town, you 
shall have another line from me, as I shall be glad to see 
you. In the mean time, believe me, my dear Charlotte, 

" Your true and sincere friend, 

'' Chablottb p. 
•* To Miss Jones, 

'« 127, Mount Street, London.*' 
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This letter enclosed the money from Prmoess Elizabeth 
for two examples of the miniature of Princess Amelia. 
One of* these is now in the collection at Windsor. 

A letter from Mrs. TJdnej, who was sub-goyemess at 
intervals to the Princess Charlotte from September, 1804, 
to January, 1813, contains an allusion to Her Royal High- 
ness which is interesting in its reference to Queen Victoria. 
It was written to Miss Jones in 1824, from Bamsgate : 
'' As to the little Princess (Yictoria), I have not seen her 
'' aboTe two or three times to speak to her. She is a 
" fine little child, and I see a family resemblance to the 
<< dear Princess Charlotte. She is very like her father, 
'* the late Duke of Kent, and seems as if she would ha^re 
*' a yery firm, decided character, and takes a great deal 
'' of notice. The Duchess brings her up in a very sensible, 
** excellent manner.'' 

Charlotte Jones surviyed for many years the beautiful 
and favourite subject of her pencil. The royal friendship 
which had brightened her earlier days, the eyesight which 
had made her prosperous, had long passed away, when 
she died in 1847| in her eightieth year. 




CHAPTER II. 

the series of portraits reproduced in 

Tolume is the motiTe for adding 

her record to those which already 

b, of a life and time rapidly escaping 

..v.^ living memory, and receding into the 

realm of an historical past, the endeavour has been made 

to cluster the events and cironmstoaces of the date of the 

portrait around each miniature, rather than to attempt a 

continuous narrative; — a method of presenting some of 

the incidents of the Frincesa Charlotte's chequered life 

sufficiently new to give variety to the memoir. 

In recalling her memory, the final dose, rather than the 
course, of her career, — ^her death, rather than her life, — 
rises up as the main event, separating herself and her stoxy 
from the tale that is told in more ordinary cases. Popular 
and full of strong personal diaractoristics as she was, her 
memory is stamped on English hearts by the sensation felt 
at her unexpected death. These pages will present hw under 
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the aspects of the Bucoessive stages of her life, and show her 
in the body, as she looked when she lived, loved, thought, 
and felt, rather than as the subject of one of the most 
affecting vicissitudes of English history. The illustrations 
given will indicate her appearance generally, — ^her well-built 
frame, the soft, rounded outlines of her person. She was 
fully and bounteously formed, the bust and arms finely 
shaped, and models of beauty ; the throat long, and perfectly 
moulded, and the head well-poised, showing off to full 
advantage what Sir Thomas La?nrence called "the small 
but elegant proportions of her head to her figure '' ; a white 
skin, without colour in the cheeks ; rich hair, thick, and 
clustering with amber-coloured curls. The eyelashes and 
eyebrows were too light to bestow the darker lines needed 
for good effect, but the features were beautifully cut, noble, 
regular, and expressive. Her height was five feet five 
inches. * 

This princely child of disunited parents was bom on 
the 7th of January, 1796, at Carlton House, the London 
residence of George, Prince of Wales. In marked contrast 
to the scenes then recently enacted in France, — scenes where 
the supposed dawn of light, which had promised relief and 
liberty, had cast such black and awful shadows, — ^was the joy 
which vibrated through England when the babe on whom so 
many loyal hopes were set was first placed in her cradle. 
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The palace in whicH the PrincesB Charlotte Augusta first 
saw the light, and where she spent her early childhood, has 
yanished as completely as did that island of tropic seas 
described in *' Mark's Beef/' which sank traceless into the 
waters of the Pacific, or as the house behind the gateway 
which crumbled into nothing before the astonished eyes of 
Little Dorrit. The place '' where once the garden smiled " 
is now, as Thackeray remarks, occupied by *'a score of grave 
''gentlemen drinking their tea at the Athenaram Club; a 
'' hundred little children are paddling up and down the steps 
*' to St. James's Park " ; the colonnade which once bounded 
the front of the house has long been carted away down Pall 
Msll, and is now familiar to us as forming the facade of the 
National GkJlery in Trafalgar Square. Carlton House was 
pulled down in 1828 to make room for the extension of 
Waterloo Place. Besides occupying the sites of the 
Athenffium and Senior United Service Clubs, it filled in the 
space between them. The screen in front of it was in a 
line with the houses on the south side of Pall Mall. The 
windows looked across what is now called Waterloo Place, 
straight down Begent Street. Between the house and 
St. James's Park lay the gardens. This mansion was first 
built for Henry Boyle, brother of the second Earl of Burling- 
ton, in 1709. He was created Lord Carleton in 1714, thus 
giving the name to the house, which was then an ordinary 
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red-brick building. Wben Lord Carleton died, in 1725,* 
be bequeathed it ta the nephew, whose taste and enterprise 
and knowledge of architecture have made him memorable, 
Richard, third Earl of Burlington. He sold it, seven years 
later, to Frederick, Prince of Wales. When George IV. 
attained his twenty«first year, this house was altered and 
enlarged for him. It took about four years to front it with 
stone, and load it with pompous decoration, which was, 
however, according to contemporary opinion, as expressed 
in the periodicals and newspapers of the day, much admired. 
At either end of the open screen of pillars in front of it, 
•—which was arranged with clusters of two pillars at equal 
distances on a low wall, — was an entrance gate, giving 
access to a gravel court, which lay between the colonnade 
and the house. Over the hall door projected a handsome 
architrave, with the Royal arms carved in stone, supported 
by six fluted piUars, forming a carriage porch. A stone 
balustrade ran along the top front of the house. The 
interior was filled with large rooms, furnished by the 
nation with the utmost luxury to suit the extravagant 
requirements of the Prince. On the upper floor were 
the crimson drawing-room, containing pictures of the old 



* The title then became extinct^ bat tras reyived later as the aeoond 
title of the Earls of Shaimoii. 
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masters, modem picfcares, and bronzes; the throne-room, 
the rose-satin drawing-room, and other state apartments. 
On the ground floor, a great hall, and, with large bow- 
windows looking towards the gardens and St. James's 
Park, rooms as fine as those above, but used less for state 
occasions than for small parties and domestic life. They 
consisted of the golden drawing-room, the Gothic dining- 
room, and the library. The garden, which extended west- 
ward as far as Marlborough House, and stretched to the 
east nearly to Charing Cross, was a large space tastefully 
laid out in a style half natural, half formal There were 
broad lawns and plots of rare and beautiful shrubs, 
winding paths, and beds of choice flowers. Thick, tall 
hedges of yew, with arched windows cut in them, shaded 
the smooth gravel walks. Peacocks strutted about, their 
colours glistening against the stone statues. Masses of 
foliage sheltered even nightingales, and the tops of the 
tall trees were inhabited by rooks. There was a riding- 
house in one comer and a summer-house in another. 

On to this garden-paradise looked out the sparkling face 
of the baby Princess in all its chubby loveliness, blooming 
and dimpled, as in the exquisite head done by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence at this time, with its rotmded, peach-like cheeks 
and delicately-cut features. From the summer-house in the 
comer she smiled upon Mr. Canning riding by in the Park, 
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and tore the borders of lier little cambrio caps to rags, to 
show how he took off his hat to salute her as he passed. 

But the merry peaceful child was surrounded by an 
unholy atmosphere of strife and bitterness. Three months 
after her birth the disagreement of her parents had ripened 
into a separation. The forced nature of the marriage (in 
which blundering wrong and heavy injustice were done to 
the Prince), the mutual distastefulness of two characters, 
each possessing serious faults, made companionship into- 
lerable. The story of Caroline of Brunswick, of her folly, 
her outrageous manners, her revolting disregard of clean- 
liness and refinement in both mind and person, is as well 
known as the character and doings of her husband. 

TwBB pity they oould not agrees 

So equal in their liyes ; 
The very worst of hnsbands he^ 

And ihe the worst of wives.* 

These two royal persons, so lucklessly brought together, 
acted disastrously on one another^s lives, and with cruel 
effect on the happiness of their daughter. Their disunion 
procured for her a harassed and unnaturally sad and dull 
youth, never blessed or gilded with joy until she passed into 

* Lord William Bentanok. 
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a pure and brilliant atmosphere of happiness during the 
year and a half which preceded her death. Nevertheless, 
some good fruit probably grew out of her trials. A 
character strong, firm, and decided was fostered, and habits 
of fortitude and reflection formed. The only benefit the 
Princess Charlotte derived directly from her mother was the 
inheritance of a warm heart; and the only pleasure she 
received from her, the frequent ministry of maternal love 
which Caroline bestowed upon her childhood. The mother, 
after her banishment by the Prince, retired to a villa near 
Blackheath, whilst the Prince remained at Carlton House. 
The Princess of Wales was, however, aUowed to see her 
child freely, who, with a nursery establishment, was placed 
under the superintendence of the Countess of Elgin. Miss 
Hayman, a Welsh lady, was appointed sub-governess in 
1797, an office she retained for three months only. Some 
letters she wrote during the time have been preserved, and 
yield some pretty pictures of the baby's life. The child, 
who was eighteen months old when Miss Hayman first went 
to her, was very vivacious in showing her pleasure or 
displeasure ; very angry at being carried o£E by her grand- 
father when she was taken to pay EKs Majesty a visit at 
'* the Queen's House " (Buckingliam Palace) ; very soon 
mollified, and playing at his feet on the carpet. During 
the drive back to Carlton House she laid the f otmdation of 
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her great popularity, dxarming the crowds who ran at the 
sides of the coach by kissing her hand repeatedly to them, 
and joining innocently in their hurrahs. The Prince of 
Wales took but little notice of her, never visited the nursery, 
and only saw the little princess when she was carried down- 
stairs to visit him at breakfast or while dressing. But 
although her father, living in the same house, was indifferent 
to her, there was a halo of love and care thrown around her 
by the anxious affection of the old king, her grandfather, 
and by the interest and advice shown and given by her 
aunt the Duchess of Wiirtemberg, whose letters to Lady 
Elgin on the subject of her education were frequent and 
full of suggestion. At the time which the second and third 
of the miniatures represent, when the Princess was aged 
three and five years, her chief attendants were Miss Gale, 
who had repkced Miss Hayman, a dresser (Mrs. Ghigaarin), 
and a tutor. All were under the management of Lady 
Elgin, who remained with the Princess Charlotte until 
January, 1805, when the Princess was just nine years old. 
The Duchess (afterwards Queen) of Wurtemberg, was 
Princess Royal of England, eldest daughter of George III., 
and, with no children of her own, poured all her motherly 
heart into the welfare of her niece. The letters which she 
wrote to Lady Elgin are, many of them, printed in the 
«« M^^t Memoir of Princess Charlotte," published ten years 
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ago by Lady Bose Weigall, and from them may be gathered 
many indications of the character and habits of the child. 
She seems to have had naturally an affectionate disposition, 
which showed itself in her feelings towards both her parents, 
but especially in the clinging attachment she always felt for 
her mother. A playful, merry, deyer girl, with plenty of 
quick clear intellect, a passionate temper, vehement and 
generous impulses, and an artless, demonstrative, ingenuous 
manner. She was much admired as a child ; her fair and 
English beauty realised one of childhood's sweetest, soundest 
types. Her aunt sends her silver toys from Stutgardt, a 
fan, a set of china, dolls dressed like German peasants, 
and books. The good aunt, who survived her niece and 
namesake some years, preserved, in her elderly days, the 
same benevolent interest in the children about her. Princess 
Augusta described her as she was in later life, in a letter 
written from Louisberg, where the Princess Boyal, Queen* 
Dowager of Wurtemberg, then lived : — 

'* Her little step-grand-daughters are a great subject of 
'* delight and interest to her ; she does her duty most 
*' thoroughly by them. She is universally respected by the 
" whole country ; and the good she does is incalculable. 
*' Her face is not at all old, but is very broad and fat, which 
*^ makes the features appear quite small. But what strikes 
'* the most is that, from not wearing the least bit of 
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'' corset, her stomach and her hips are something quite 
" extraordinary." 

Her kindness to her niece Charlotte was gratefully 
acknowledged. Princess Charlotte writes : — 

*'AuguH 17, 1804 

" My dbab Aunt, 

« I am very happy to find by Lady Kingston that 
<< you are so good to love me so much, and I assure you 
'* I love you yory dearly, for I know a great deal about 
you from Lady Elgin, who wishes me to resemble you 
in eyerything. I am yery anxious to write better [the 
letter is in enormous text], that I may let you know 
*' how I go on in my learning. I am yery busy, and I 
try to be yery good. I hope to go to Windsor soon, 
and see my dear grandpapa and grandmamma. I loye yery 
much to go and play with my aunts. Mamma comes yery 
often to see me, and then we play at all merry games — 
*' Colin Maillard. I am much obliged to you for sending 
me so many pretty things, and wish you and the Elector 
were here, and would bring my cousin. Princess Theresa, 
with you. Adieu, my dear Aunt, and believe me, 

'* Your ever affectionate and dutiful niece, 

" Chablotte. 
" P.S.— My duty to the Elector." 
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The little PrinoeBS played with her dolls, romped 
with her uncles, and with other people too, then and 
afterwards, for her spirits and activitj were exuberant, 
and, at the age at which she nursed the doyes, and 
carried the flowers, spoke French well, showed an 
aptitude for music, had acquired a prettj manner, and 
repeated hymns with correctness and propriety, as testified 
by Dr. Porteus, the Bishop of London. Princess Charlotte 
had a strong liking for this bishop (who died at Fulham 
in 1809), always desired to walk alone with him, and once 
fell suddenly on her knees, to beg his blessing. '' Did I 
" tell you," a lady wrote from Fulham Palace, in 1805, " of 
'' the Princess Charlotte's soliloquy on reading the second 
'' chapter of St. Matthew P ' I think,' says she, ' Joseph 
<< ' ought not to have been afraid of returning into Judea, 
<< ' when God told him by an angel that he might return ; 
'' ' but I leaye that to be settled by the Bishop of London 
*' ' and Lady Elgin.' '' This story was related in a letter to 
Mrs. Hannah More, who took a deep interest in the child, 
and wrote for her '^EUnts on the Education of a Young 
*' Princess." Mrs. Hannah More had been to see her in 
1799, at Carlton House, and had spent a morning with 
"the prettiest, most sensible and genteel little creature 
<< you would wish to see." The pretty Princess, three years 
old, took her visitor by the hand, — the excellent lady with 
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the blaok silk hood and powdered hair, — and trotted off, 
leading her from spot to spot in the house and gardrai, 
buBily opening the drawers, unooTering the chain, so&b, 
and onrtains, and ending by showing off her aocomplish- 
ments. She repeated '* The Bnsj Bee"; she danced a 
graceful fa»-%mil in front of llrs. TTftTiTm,!! More; and 
wound up by singing, with mnch spirit and precision, 
" God save the King." 



CHAPTER ni. 

the departure of the Oonntess of 

[in, who resigned in NoTember, 1804, 

L left Carlton House two months later, 

King, after mndi disputing with the 

Qoe of "Wales as to the education and 

custody of ihe Frinoesa Charlotte, drew up a paper, giving 

his views on the requisite ednoation of his grand-daughter, 

and reconunending that she should be removed to Windsor, 

to be near His Majesty. This was accomplished a year 

after an inquiry had been instituted into the wild and 

indiscreet conduct of Caroline of Brunswick, when it was 

deemed advisable that a less free acoesa to her daughter 

should be permitted, although she had been found inno- 

cent of the accusations then brought against her. 

In the same year that the "investigation" took place 
(1806), the father of Caroline, the Duke of Brunswick, 
in leading the Prussian troops against Napoleon at the 
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disastrous battle of Jena, was mortallj wounded, and died 
immediately after. His wife, who was the elder sister of 
G^rge in., fled to England, and joined her daughter in the 
environs of London. 

This, then, was in 1807, the position in which the 
Princess Charlotte was placed. The Lower Lodge at Windsor 
was her home, in the immediate neighbourhood of her royal 
grandparents. The Prince of Wales, who had yielded the 
management of his daughter to the King, was living at 
Carlton House. The Princess of Wales still lived at Black- 
heath, and close to her, the widowed Duchess of Brunswick. 
Lady de Clifford had succeeded Lady Elgin as governess to 
the Princess, and Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Exeter (afterwards 
of Salisbury), was, by desire of the King, her tutor. 

Once a week, she was permitted to see her mother. 
Lady de Clifford, who was uneasy at the free manners and 
strange levity of Caroline, even in the presence of her 
daughter, had to take her every Saturday to dine at three 
o'clock with the Duchess-Dowager of Brunswick. There 
her mother met her, and she remained until six o'clock. 
This expedition was much liked by the Princess Charlotte, 
whose feeling for her mother, as she was able to recognise 
more clearly Caroline's unfortunate position, became not 
only love, but partisanship. 

The Bishop of Salisbury had been selected, years before, 

B 
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to be tutor to the King's son Edward, the Duke of Kent. 
He was a man of gentle and amiable manners, and of great 
learning, whose stanncli churchmanship was agreeable to the 
King. The Princess Charlotte became much attached to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and kept at Glaremont, during the time 
Bhe Uved there, a large oil portrait of him. which had been 
painted for her, on commission, by Dawe. It hung at 
Glaremont for some years, until the King of the Belgians 
gave it to the daughter of the bishop. This lady, his now 
only surviving daughter,* first became acquainted with the 
Princess in 1805, and remembers how she and her sister and 
Princess Charlotte frolicked together as children. Their 
&vourite exercise was leap-frog, one of those athletic games 
which the Princess dearly loved. In this taste, as in some 
graver respects, she was before her age, and would have 
better suited a time, which, like the present, gives a fairer 
field to women. It is, nevertheless, as well that this 
particular game was omitted, when a list of lively sports 
was recommended for the practice of ladies, by a high 
authority, at a recent conference held in London at the 
Health Exhibition. As the Princess Charlotte, in the shape 
of a reversed Y| vaulted victoriously over the heads of her 
companions, she would exclaim, in answer to their remarks. 



* Mm Scrivener, of Sibton Abbey, Soffolk. 
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which were couched in the most respectful language, 
*' Pray do not caU me your Boyal Highness." 

She was always a yery generous child, and gave 
presents to her young friends of gold chains and coral 
ornaments, and to each a beautifully-dressed doll, which 
she desired them to caU *' Elizabeth of Wales" and 
"Charlotte Warwick." Her respect for her learned 
preceptor gave way occafiionally to a childish audacity. 
She was known to have mimicked his advice, and even 
once threw his wig into the fire. In another mood, she 
was obedient and gracious, as, when, on two of her 
uncles giving her a snuff-box, and in joke making her 
take the snuff, and the bishop reproving her, she turned 
to him, looked up in his face, and tossed the snuff 
into the fire. Then, with a courteous little gesture, she 
put the silver snuff-box into his hand, saying, "Will you 
" give this box to Mrs. Fisher for me P " The Princess 
delighted in going with the bishop to exhibitions of 
pictures, and regularly requested his attendance in her 
annual visits to the Boyal Academy. 

The nuniature taken at this time, when she was eleven 
years old, represents her dressed in white, as is the case 
with aU the earlier figures in this set of portraits. On 
her lap sits a white Maltese dog, with its paw on her 
soft, round, bare arm. On the back of the miniature at 
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Windsor Castle, of the same date, which is signed by 
Charlotte Jones, and identical with this, is written, in the 
handwriting of Mrs. XJdney,--*" Oiven to me by Princess 
" Charlotte. The dog is my &yonrite • Lioni.' " It is 
not clear from this wording whether the dog belonged 
to the Princess or to her waiting-wQman. The Princess 
liked dogs, and had plenty of them. There are traces of 
some of her fayonrites. In a childish will she made a 
few months earlier (in March, 1806), she mentions her 
dogs. ''My birds to Mrs. Gktgarin, and my dog or 
''dogs to Mrs. Anne Hntton, my chambermaid.'* She 
writes to thank Lady Albemarle for giving her a dog. 
She mentions that she had lost her dear Puff, and had 
to adyertise two guineas for him; and, some years later, 
that the Prince, her &ther, had giyen her a beautiful 
white greyhound. This white greyhound, a royal gift 
from the Empress Marie Louise to a friend, was on board 
a French yessel. Vessel and dog were captured and 
brought to England, when the dog was presented' to 
the Prince of Wales, who said, " I don't care for dogs; 
"I will send it to Charlotte, who loyes them." 

Next to portraiture, perhaps the best testimony to the 
impression made by a long-yanished aspect is that giyen 
by actual eye-^witnesses ; and the two extracts which 
follow are the words of those who knew and saw the 
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Princess Charlotte at tliis period of her life. Visitors 
to Windsor have described her grace and beauty at 
this time. The mother of the late Baroness de Bunsen, 
Mrs. Waddington, was one of these visitors. She was 
the beautiful Miss Port, the great-niece of Mrs. Delany. 
During her visits at Mrs. Delanj's house she constantly 
saw the royal family. George III., Queen Charlotte, 
and the Princesses recognised her with much kindness 
on her return to England as Mrs. Waddington, and 
one day, when she was admitted to their presence, the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales appeared. Baroness de 
Bunsen says : — *^ June 5th, 1805. Yesterday the Princesses, 
<< and afterwards the Queen, sent for nuomna, my sisters, 
" and me. We came into a very little room, which the 
*' Princesses, with their hoops, exclusively occupied. I 
<<was engaged in admiring Princess Mary's head-dress, 
^' which was a large plume of white ostrich feathers, and 
<<a very small plume of black feathers placed before 
'Hhe white ones; her hair drawn up quite smooth to 
'Hhe top of her head, with one large curl hanging from 
'^thence ahnost down to her throat. Princess Elizabeth 
" had eleven immense yellow ostrich feathers on her head, 
''which you may imagine had not a very good effect. 
''We had been in the room five minutes when Princess 
" Charlotte of Wales came in, dressed in a pale pink frock 
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<' covered with lace, and wearing a beautiful pearl neck* 
*'lace and bracelets, and a diamond cross. She is a 
''very pretty and deticate*looking child, and has light 
'* brown hair, which curls all oyer her head. Princess 
<< Elizabeth took her by the hand." Afterwards they 
were summoned to see the Princess Charlotte again. " The 
"Princess said, in the prettiest manner imaginable, 
<<< Would not Mrs. Waddington sit down?' and, in 
'* short, has quite the manners of a little queen, though 
''she is as natural as possible.*' The good manners 
and charming little speech are a pendant to the story 
of the Princess Mary (afterwards Duchess of Gloucester), 
twenty-five years earlier, who, forgetting Mrs. Delany's 
name, when she came to Windsor with the Duchess of 
Portland, said, adyancing in a cherry-coloured tabby 
with silver leading-strings, — "How do you do. Duchess 
"of Portland's friend ? and how does your little niece 
"doP I wish you had brought her." Baroness de 
Bunsen (Frances Waddington) saw the Princess Charlotte 
a little later at Windsor, where she again remarks her 
hair, growing so beautifully about her forehead, curled 
in front, and done up behind in curls with a diamond 
arrow; and notices her perfect manners, her charming 
figure and carriage, and pretty, animated countenance. 
Lord Albemarle, another eye*witneBS, speaks of her 
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about the time of the miniature with the lion and 
dove. It was in 1808, when she was just twelve years 
old, that he, a boy a few years younger, first made 
her acquaintance. He describes her as pale, with blue 
eyes and blonde hair, regular features, and slender and 
symmetrical form. ''Her manners were free from the 
''slightest affectation. She was an excellent actress, 
" whenever there was anything to call forth her imitative 
" power. Unlike her grandmothers, the Queen of England 
"and the Duchess of Brunswick, she was generous to 
"excess. There was scarcely a member of my family on 
" whom she did not bestow gifts. From Princess Charlotte 
"I received my first watch; from her, too, my first 
" pony.*' * The Hon. George Keppel, this frequent 
companion of her childhood, is the present Earl of 
Albemarle, who fought at the Battle of Waterloo sevenly 
years ago, and who is now the only survivor of "The 
"Waterloo Banquet." He was the grandson of Lady 
de Clifford, the Princess's governess. It is amusing to 
read of the Princess acting the pugilist, and rapidly 
delivering to the boy of nine years old vigorous blows 
with her sturdy, clenched fists. Her rather varied 
favours are vividly remembered by Lord Albemarle* 



« '' Fifty Tem of my life.' 
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There is a shoit letter to Gosway whicli was written bj 
her in the January of this year, 1808.* It is on paper ruled 
with pencil lines, and is written in an excellent, clear, 
orderly hand, with less childishness and more flow than is 
generally seen in the handwriting of twelve years old : — 



<< /anuory 28<&, 1808. 

" My dbab Me, Oosway, 



cc 



As I find you admired Mrs. IJdney's snuff-box, 

though I should not have thought of making you so 

*' shabby a present, I hope you will not look to the intrinsic 

yalue of it, but receive it as a mark of the sincere regard 

of your ever affectionate 

" Ohablottb. 



cc 



*' P.S. — ^Perhaps you will deign to acknowledge this in 
'' person^ as I find you must have some bribe to come to 
** Warwick House ; f and now the bust is done, there is little 
*' hope of the favour of seeing you, but by some sinular 
" motive." 



In the month of May following, the Princess Charlotte 



* From the XJpoott oolleotiozi, in the BritiBh MuBeam. 
t This refen to the house in London near Garlton Hoiue^ which the 
Prinoeoi Charlotte aometimea oooapied. It ia deaoribed in Chapter Y. 
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was taken ill with measles, as shown by the ensuing letter 
written by Queen Charlotte from Windsor :— 



From Queen Charlotte to Lady De Clifford. 

*' Though I am certain, my dear Lady De Clifford, 
that you will inform us every day what progress dear 
little Charlotte is making in her present disagreeable 
complaint, I cannot resist writing a few lines to inquire 
after her, and to desire you will assure the dear child how 
very sincerely we interest ourselves here in her speedy 
recovery. I cannot possibly wish her better than that she 
may get on as smoothly as dear Amelia, who got through 
the measles ; without any drawback whatever, and she 
would now be out if the great delicacy of her chest did 
not make particular quiet and care necessary. You, 
madam, who have been witness to so many disorders.in 
children, of course must know that;:ihis complaint 
requires particular care ; and I must name one thing, 
in general little regarded and yet of the utmost con* 
sequence, which is that of changing the linen too early, 
and even Sir Francis, without my naming it, would not 
allow it to be done till near the sixth day. As you 
are a great friend to James's powder, I am sure you will 
not prevent its being given, as it is of great i^sistance 
in forwarding the distemper ; it did so with dear Amelia, 
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* who, in less than four hours after it was given, was 
' covered all over, and when once it goes to the extremities, 
' the fever decreased to a certain degree, and the patient 
' of course much easier by the irruption being spent. I 
' trust you do not suspect me of disturbing either your 

* zeal or attention upon this occasion, that would be doing 
' you the greatest ii^justice ; but my head is so full of fears 
' and dangers of late that, when the heart is full, it will 
' come out with whatever is uppermost. Nor do I mean 
' to question Sir W. F.'s skill. He is too clever, and, 
< indeed, too much interested in this child's recovery not 
' to do his utmost for her. 

^' I have now only to add how sincerely I wish that you 
' may not suffer yourself from your anxiety, and that your 
' grandchildren may either escape or get well through this 

* complaint. Pray do not offend Sir W. F. with what I 
^ have wrote. Excuse the anxiety of a grandmother, and 

* believe me, sincerely your friend, 

" Chablottb. 
« The 29th Mwrch. 1808. 

'' I shall not trouble you to-morrow with a letter, as the 
** King goes to town. You will be so good as to send me 
'* a note by his carriage, which will be later than even the 
'' post. Fray say everything kind to the dear child.'' 



CHAPTER IT. 

Ci the period illustrated by the two 

iaturea next in date, the years 1810 

L812 inolusiTe, some importaot changes 

c place in the famUy and ciromn- 

toes of the Princess Charlotte. These 

portraits are the last in which she appears with any 

remnants of a childish aspect. At sixteen, her age when 

the second was painted, she has still the mass of short 

rings of hair, her head " sunning over with curls." These, 

the following year, were caught np behind with a large 

comb, and divided in front into two formal groups of 

curls. 

The changes which affected her circumBtanoes during 
these two years, were, the confirmed insanity of the 
King, her grand&ther, and the assumption of the 
Begency by the Prince of Wales. The King's grief 
at the death of his beautiful daughter, the Princess 
Amelia in 1810, aggravated his malady. From the 
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time when she paced the terrace at Windsor at three 
years old, in front of her parents, dispensing her baby 
smiles and bows from side to side, with her fan in her 
hand, and close cap and coat, to the moment, when, with 
her own transparent fingers she pla^d upon her father's 
hand the ring with her hair and the dying charge in* 
scribed, *' Remember me,'' — she had been his favourite 
child. It iis said that the King was afterwards under 
the impression that this loved daughter was stOl alive, 
and was living at Hanover. Thus fancy, ^'delusive most 
^* where warmest wishes are," gave him back the two 
possessions whose loss had cost him his reason. This is 
akin to the incident mentioned by Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
who relates that the King, on one occasion, when His 
Majesty was present at the . Queen's Council, appeared to 
be addressing two persons whom he had much fevoured 
in his early life, but who had been long dead. Sir 
Henry Halford, the King's physician, endeavouring to 
recall him from his wanderings, observed: — "Your 
" Majesty has, I believe, forgotten that — —— and — — 
" both died many years ago." " True," was the reply, 
" died to you, and to the world in general, but not to me. 
" You are forgetting that I have the power of holding 
" intercourse with those whom you call dead." Not the 
only instance in which old age, dreaming over the past, 



J 
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peoples a room with vanislied and familiar images, until 
the dim brain can scarcely recognise whether memory, or 
imagination, or reality, is accountable for the apparitions. 
But the mental affection of the King was of no doubtful 
character, and in November, 1810, it became necessary 
once more to introduce a Bill on the subject of the Regency. 
The Tory Government of George III., with Spencer 
Perceval at its head, was still in power. The Opposi- 
tion did not, as on the occasion of the King's previous 
illness, contest the Bill, which still restricted the Begent's 
power, on the ground that the Prince of Wales should 
assume the Regency as a right, giving him all the func- 
tions of royalty. It was conceded to them that the 
limitations upon the Regent's authority should be removed 
after the lapse of a year; while the King's recovery was 
pronounced by the physicians to be as probable as before. 
The tameness of the discussion, therefore, bore about 
the same relation to' the strenuous dispute of Pitt and 
Fox on the subject in 1788, as the speakers (although 
there were still some left to keep alive the tradition of 
eloquence), bore to the vast proportions of those illus- 
trious men. The Regency Bill passed both Houses, and 
received a mock Royal Assent. The Prince of Wales's 
political bias in favour of the Whigs, determined by 
opposition to his father, but still hitherto consistently 
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mamtained, was well known, and, on his accession to 
power, the Whig party expected to step into office. But 
the Prince Begent, in whose character the virtue of 
fidelity was seldom to be found towards maUj woman, or 
principle, surprised the public by a letter to Mr. Perceval, 
which announced His Boyal Highnesses intention of re- 
taining the Government tjien in office, professing a fear 
lest an opposite course should affect disadvantageously the 
malady of the King. This family misfortune did not, 
however, weigh heavily upon the Regent, for, in spite of 
the Eing's mournful condition, he inaugurated his own 
accession to the Regency by giving a grand ball at 
Carlton House, to celebrate the event. The ball was 
given on the 5th of June, 1811, and proved to be a 
source of much anxiety and vexation to the Princess 
Charlotte. She expected and hoped to be present, but 
no invitation came. At the age at which she had arrived, 
fifteen, she realised the injustice of treating as a slighted 
child, one, who, clever and precocious, was fully conscious 
of her own position and probable destiny as the future 
Queen of England. The withdrawal of King GFeorge ni.'s 
authority and influence had altered the relations of 
Princess Charlotte with her grandmother and father. 
Queen Charlotte loved her son, and hated his wife. She 
shared his views with regard to the Princess Charlotte. 
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The austere and prejudiced Queen, and the unfair, jealouB 
father, who had a nervousi selfish dislike to the Princess 
Charlotte's claims, conspired to keep their charge under 
strict rule, depriving her of society, and of the oppor- 
tunity for duties and pleasures which were her right and 
due. On this occasion the Prince Regent had his way, 
and his daughter was kept at Windsor until the ball 
was oyer. No doubt she then justified the comparison 
once made by M. Van der Duyn, the Dutch envoy^:— • 
^'Une jeune fille qui avait Tair d'un garden mutin en 
" cotillon." " There are two things," said the Princess 
Charlotte, " that I do not like at all ; one is apple tart, 
•• and the other is my grandmother." 

A month before this the Princess had written to Miss 
Hayman, the friend of her infancy, and who had since lived 
with the Princess of Wales, giving an account of the state 
of things at this time, — a state both undomfortable and 
unwholesome for a girl of her age :— 

«W. HL, 7rto/Jfii|f, 1811. 
*' My beabest Hamt, 

'^ Many thanks for your kind letter, which I should 
^* have answered sooner, only I was staying to see how 
*' things were going on. Thursday I dined with the 
<< Princess. She gave Lady de C. Sir W. D/s letter, and 
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*' exclaimed loudly for some time upon the injustice of 
setting about such reports, and saying how unliappy she 
was. Her harp*mistress came, who played divinely. The 
<< Princess was low. Yesterday (Monday) I dined at 
" Hanover Square. We had thirteen people. Two out of 
" that number were Mr. Herple and Lord Sidney. The 
*' Princess was more civil than usual to the old lady,* 
" which I was not sorry to see. Things go smoothly, I 
'* think, at present. I dine with her Thursday, and then 
Thursday week, to meet the Doke of Gloucester. The 
visit of the Prince Regent took place, and they met again 
last Wednesday at the Antient.f She goes again 
to-morrow, I should not wonder at all, to see him again. 
As to the King, I understand there is no chance of his 
•« recovery. We all dine in Hanover Square the 17th, being 
" the Princess's birthday. You may depend upon my 
" writing to you, and telling to you faithfully anything that 
** I know or have heard, but really things are quieter than 
*' I could either have thought or expected. 

'' Sychiey Smith is arrived, and preached at the private 
" chappel last Sunday, before the Princess, Duke of 



u 
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^ The Duchess of Bnmswick, mother to the Prinoess of Wales, who had 
lodgings in Hanover Square, 
t Concert of Ancient Music. 
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^^ Snssez, and Duke of Kent. I oan add no more at 
** present, 

'' But that I am, 

** Your affectionate and sincere 

" Ohablqitb.** 

Tlie Princess Charlotte received some compensation for 
her disappointment with regard to the ball at Carlton 
House in an miwonted visit to the opera* Accompanied by 
her aont, the Duchess of York, who was always friendly 
and indulgent towards her, she tasted eagerly of the 
delights of the scene, especially appreciating the music. 
For this art she had a decided taste, and cultivated it, 
learning the piano and guitar; succeeding best with the 
pianOi on which her execution was good and her touch 
brilliant. 

Her love of music was inherited from her grandfather, 
who, even when the deep shadows of mental weak- 
ness, blindness, and deafness had closed around him, 
was one day, when a gleam pierced the darkness, found 
playing on the harpsichord and singing a solitary hymn. 
Princess Charlotte even attempted the composition of simple 
airs: but it must be acknowledged that, highly as she 
appreciated classical music, and ably as she rendered it, her 

o 
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own musical famoies were very muoh in the style and of the 
calibre of " Buy a Broom/* 

Next to her taste for the fine arts, her most 
decided prepossession was for the study of history. 
She had a very good knowledge of English history, in 
which she had been thoroughly grounded, and was able 
on this, as on other topics demanding application, to 
talk well and intelligently. She had adopted some strong 
political opinions, which she expressed in a series of 
letters to Miss Mercer Elphinstone, with a crudeness 
she afterwards regretted, and the existence of the 
letters caused some distress to the Princess. One 
instance of her interest in the Whigs occurred soon 
after the accession of the Prince of Wales to the 
Begency, when, at a dinner at Carlton House, Lord 
Lauderdale and others of the Opposition were present. 
The Princess Charlotte was of the party. Lord Lauder- 
dale (the same to whose faithful friendship Prince 
Leopold turned for consolation after his sudden bereave- 
ment) gave a toast. This was followed by a discussion 
between him and the Prince Begent, which became warm. 
Princess Charlotte sat listening to the abuse showered 
by her father on the party he had once taught her to 
respect. Her strong feelings became much moved, and 
she was led from the room in tears. The circumstance. 
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which gained for her some popularity, was celebrated 
by Lord Byron, in the lines: — 

Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A sire's disgrace, a realm's decay : — 
Ah, happy if each tear of thine 

Oould wash a faiher^s faults away 1 

Weep— for thy tears are Virtue's tears, 

Auspidoua to these suffering isles ; 
And be each drop, in future years, 

Repaid thee by thy people's smiles. 

The politics of sixteen usually comprise a large amount 
of hero-worship; and, as the following letter will show, 
the Princess had found her political ideal in Charles 
James Fox. This letter is addressed to the father of 
the present Earl of Albemarle, to whom she had given 
a bust of Fox. 

*<Wabwxok Housb, 

^'JamuMry llth^ 1812. 

'^Mt deab Lobd Albemabls, 

'* I cannot say how happy I feel that the bust 
has given you so much satisfaction ; as, knowing your 
affection to Mr. Fox (both in public and private), it struck 
me you Would like to have it, and I was, therefore, 
particularly anxious for its success. Nor shall I now stand 



it 
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in need of being reminded of hia great name or great 
deeds vlule there are suoli able men, though few in number 
(comparatively 8peaking)| wlio make it their studji as 
well as their pride, to follow as closely as possible 
the precepts of their late great leader. He has been 
one of those few — ^those very few — ^who have really 
had the good of their country at hearti and, not in 
words only» but in thought and deed, acted for that 
alone; who, by his uncorrupted integrity, proved what 
a patriot and a statesman was, and united these two 
different characters (which ought never to have been 
divided). Of all his numerous deeds, none are so to 
be cherished as his policy in that most cruel and 
disgraceful procedure, the Slwe Trade^ and his laudable 
exertions for Universal Toleratum and comfort to our 
unfortunate and grossly-abused sister kingdom, which, 
alas 1 were not crowned with success. And this is the 
man who, after devoting his time, health, and at 
length life, is called a revohUumist; — one who subverts, 
or at least tries to subvert, the laws and liberties of 
this country. Who can believe this? 

'* Thank Gtod there are some young of both sexes 
that are from their hearts and minds followers of 
your late inestimable friend. Happy, thrice happy, will 
the moment be when the plans Mr. Fox pursued and 
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** planned are put into full force. Then^ indeed, Bngland 
''will liave cause to rejoice; she may liffc up her liead 
''in conscious superiority and pre-eminence. But I 
"must plead my excuses for having detained you so 
" long. 



" Beliere me, with the greatest esteem, 

"Your most sincere 

"ChARIiOTTB." 



It was during these years that the young Princess's 
mother had rooms at Kensington Palace, retaining, however, 
her villa at Blaokheath. The Princess Oharlotto had 
occasionally a change of scene afforded her, going to the 
seaside at Bognor, on the Sussex coast, where, for some 
years, a house was taken for her, and where the Princess of 

Wales was occasionally allowed to visit her. When the 

« 

Princess Oharlotto was at Bognor in the summer months, 
her doings there present a wholesome rural picture of a 
somewhat rude, girlish enjoyment of outdoor life, but also 
of deeds showing thoughtfulness and sympathy for the 
population scattered around the spot. Previously to fre- 
quenting Bognor, and in later years, she was at Weymouth 
also for sea air. It was there, from her notice being attracted 
by a beautiful horse which he rode, that her acquaintance with 
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Edward, third Lord Soffield, was made. He, then Mr. 
Harbord, and his wife were staying in the neighbourhood. 
The FrinoesB knew and liked them, often claimed Mr. 
Harbord's attendance on her rides, and showed her esteem 
and friendship by presenting him with a massive gold ring, 
now in the possession of the present Lord Suffield. 

At Bognor she had a team of four beautiful grey ponies, 
which she galloped over the rough fields and narrow, uneven 
lanes of the neighbourhood. She delighted in running 
about on the beach in her green habit and straw hat when a 
southerly gale roared over the sea and tossed the big waves, 
and in gathering the harvest of seaweeds and curiosities 
which they had dashed upon the shore. She visited the 
baker's shop daily, at the moment when the buns were taken 
hot and fresh from the oven. She watched the doings of 
the old weather-beaten fishermen, whose hearts she won. 
She looked after the sick children, and founded a school, 
and in that part of the country she became much loved 
for her kindness in cases of misfortune or poverty. 

Perhaps no one was ever more loved by her servants. 
Two of these were great favourites: Mrs. Louis,* who 
remained with her until her death, and saw her through 



* One of Mn. Lotdfi^s letters to Miss Oharlotte Jones is inserted in 
OIiap{erXI.y describing the Princess's life at Claremont 
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the last happy months of her life, and Mrs. Gsgarin, who 
acted as nurse, mother, and instmctress, and was repaid, 
when her health began to fail, bj an affectionate care on 
the part of the Princess, who was unremitting in her 
personal efforts to mitigate her snfferii^. Mrs. Gagarin 
died in 1813, to the great grief of her young mistress. 



CHAPTER V. 

some yeara, Warwick House, in the im- 
lediate neigliboorliood of Gtu'lton Home, 
ad been assigned to the Prinoesa Charlotte 
V her occasional nse. It now (1813) 
-ecame her ]nindpal home. There is a 
narrow lane running from Cof^pnr Street at an aoate 
angle> in a westerly direction, along the backs of the 
houses whose frontage facM Fall Mall and Cookspor Street; 
a dull, short lane, with high, dark honaes on either side. 
This was, and is still, caJled Warwick Street. It is a eul- 
de-sae, and in Princess Charlotte's time was terminated 
by the front gates and courtyard of Warwick Hoose, a 
Bqnare, ugly, modernised mansion of moderate size, bnilt 
of dark brown brick, with sentry-boxes at the entrance- 
gate, and a tall tree standing at the north-east comer. 
There were bow-windows to the house, — the windows of 
Princess Charlotte's drawing-room and bedroom, — looking 
into a garden on the south side. Beyond and around 
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this garden were the pleasure-grounds of Carlton House. 
A narrow flagged passage led from the courtyard, under 
the north wall of Wairwick House, to a doorway which 
opened into the court of Carlton House. There was also 
a door in the wall between the two gardens. This 
retired abode, over which was a spell of dulness and 
seclusion, although in the midst of the noise and bustle 
of London, has been entirely pulled down. The site 
remains Crown property, and is at present occupied by 
the warehouses and back premises of the well-known 
tea-merchants, Messrs. Dizon & Gibbs. 

In January, 1813, the Princess completed her seventeenth 
year. She spent a part of this year at Windsor, living at 
the '^ Lower Lodge,'' and at Weymouth with the Queen, and 
the Princesses, her aunts. This was a difficult period of 
her life. Just arriving at womanhood, but treated as a 
schoolgirl, the restraints to which she was subjected by 
the Begent stung into prominence the faults of her 
naturally strong and passionate character, and spread a 
melancholy hue over a time of life when youth, and love, 
and hope, and high spirits should naturally have brought 
enjoyment. The year began with certain changes in her 
establishment, in consequence of the resignation of her 
governess, Lady de Clifford. She wrote on the subject 
two letters, one to the Begent and one to Lord Liverpool, 

H 
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who had succeeded Mr. Perceyal as Prime Mmister. 
This last letter was written on her birthday, and both 
contained a request that in future no goyemess should 
be appointed, but that the ladies about her should be 
ladies in waiting. These letters, harmless and justifiable 
enough, produced a storm of anger. One day in the 
depth of the winter, Sunday, the 17th of January, the 
dignified repose of Windsor was broken by a scene which 
took place in one of the rooms in the small house close 
to the Castle called the Queen's Lodge, where Queen 
Charbtte lived, and where she, S[ing George, and their 
numerous &mily had long found their homely shelter. 
Six persons, of the most curiously diverse aspect, were 
assembled in the Queen's room. Two ladies seventy 
years of age. The one, little old Queen Charlotte, busy, 
hard, strong-willed, and stately, with great dignity of 
manner, but with the mean and stunted features which 
had impelled the crowds, who had welcomed her arrival 
in England fifty years before, to echo ''Pug, Pug I" 
''Yat is pougp'' had asked Her Majesty of the Duchess 
of Ancaster, sitting opposite to her in the carriage. 
'' Please your Majesty, it means GK>d bless your Majesty." 
The Queen's wizened throat is bound with jewels. 
Her head is wrapped round by a large handkerchief or 
turban; two touches of rouge enrich her cheeks. Her 
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figure, small, firmi and ereot, seems to be empliasising 
cold decisions. The other elderly lady, the friend and 
governess of the Princess Charlotte, stands there, with 
her intelligent and sympathetic air and her bright hazel 
eyes, — ^those happy personal charms which surviye all 
others, and are wont even to shine more conspicuously 
in advanced age; the ''fine old woman'' mentioned by 
Hoore in his. Diary of February, 1828, when fifteen 
more years had passed over her. Then come the two 
Princesses, aunt and niece, twenty years between them. 
Princess Mary, the younger sister of the Regent, soon 
to be Duchess of Gloucester, beautiful, generous, loving; 
and the young culprit Charlotte, fresh and graceful, 
trembling, and with a little flush of afEront upon her 
smooth cheek, but quiet and self-possessed in demeanour. 
To complete the group, two awful presences. A King, or 
almost such, fifty years old, troubled and furious, of 
strikingly handsome aspect, and with the most practised 
and perfect resources of manner, action, and deportment; 
and a Lord Chancellor of sixty-two, to a girl of seventeen 
venerable, alarming, and embodying the law of England; 

« 

bristling with the talent and learning which had assisted 
the son of the Newcastle coal-merchant to his extra- 
ordinary rise in life. All these personages except two, 
the good and lovely Princess Mary, the kind-hearted Lady 
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de Clifiordi were there to oniBli and bait the yoong 
Princess, impotent against them. The Prince Begent 
began by angrily refusing to grant her request, and accom- 
panied his decision by a severe scolding. Lord Eldon 
followed, pointing out to her Boyal Highness that any 
opposition to the will of the Sovereign respecting her 
would be illegal, and coarsely remarking that, if she were 
his daughter, he would look her up. The l^rincess behaved 
with marked self-control and dignity, only after the inter- 
view was over, and she alone with one of her aunts, 
bursting into an agony of tears, and in allusion to the 
rudentes which had stung her most, because it touched 
her self-respect, observing, — ^^'What would the Sang 
say if he could know that his granddaughter had 
been compared to the granddaughter of a collier I*' So 
painful was the impression which the whole occurrence 
made on her susceptible temperament, that she was ill 
for several weeks afterwards with slight nervous fever. 
Fortunately no farther trial at this moment awaited her, 
for, in the new governess who was appointed, the 
Dowager Duchess of Leeds, the Princess found a friend 
whose rule proved an easy and gentle one, adding no 
stringency to her bonds. 

It was at this moment that the first three-quarters length 
miniature was painted by Charlotte Jones, which so greatly 
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resembles the one painted in 1814 The first varies only 
in attiljude from the second. The face, shoulders, and 
figure of the Princess altered very slightly during the year 
1813, at the commencement of which she is represented 
as foUy formed, and dressed in the prevailing fashion. 
Whilst at the Lower Lodge this year, she first made 
acquaintance with the Viscountess Ashbrook, then very 
recently married, and who was about five years older than 
herself. A friendship ensued which contributed greatly to 
the happiness of the Princess, and which only ended with 
her death. It arose in the following manner :-— Both had 
had the same masters for music and drawing, and they 
one day met at a party at Windsor Castle given by 
Queen Charlotte. Lady Ashbrook's father. Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe, had a house in Windsor, and she herself and Lord 
Ashbrook lived at Beaumont Lodge, in the neighbourhood. 
The Princess Charlotte walked up to Lady Ashbrook on this 
occasion, and said to her, '^ I have much wished to make 
" your acquaintance, because my masters tell me, if I had 
'^ only as much industry and perseverance as you have, I 
^* should get on much better than I do in my studies." 
Lady Ashbrook was an accomplished player on the harp, 
and it was in consequence of her being so that the Princess 
desired to learn it. The fashionable harp-mistress was 
Madame Erumpholtz, and she was applied to, to give lessons 
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to the Frinoess Charlotte. Unfortunatelj, the applicatioii 
oame too late ; the lady died the very day the letter arrived. 
Lady Ashbrook deBcribes the quiet eyenings she spent with 
the Princess at the Lower Lodge, — ^Princess CharlottOi the 
Duchess of Leeds, her daughter Lady Catherine Osbomei 
and herself sitting around a table most of the evening, 
employing themselves in reading, drawing, and working. 
We catch sight of the Princess again this year, at a gayer 
Bcene than this, and a pleasanter and more congenial one 
than the January interview with her father. 

It was at the time when London was celebrating the 
Battle of Yittoria, won on June the 21st by the Duke of 
Wellington, at the commencement of the campaign of that 
year, and the scene was a garden party and open-air ball, 
given by the Prince Regent in honour of the victory. At 
three in the afternoon of a July day, the beautiful garden 
of Carlton House was filled with a gay company. All the 
ladies come in full dress, — ^short sleeves, low (very low) 
bodices, diamonds and pearls ; the men in shorts, then the 
exclusive wear, just before trousers were introduced from 
Bussia, with silk stockings and knee-buckles. Charlotte, 
bright with pleasure, shone upon by a radiant summer's 
day, dancing the new Scotch reels merrily, attracted all 
eyes, and was the foremost figure in the royal group, in 
spite of the presence of the Prince Begent, who appeared 
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witli Ids handsome &oe and &iiltle8S wig surmounted by 
a hat loaded with feathers. At this, and the other balls 
attended by the Princess Charlotte during this summer, one 
of her favourite partners was the Duke of Devonshire, at 
that time about three-and-twenty, who was then, and 
remained to the end of his life, unmarried. There is no 
doubt that he entertained a warm admiration for, and 
perhaps attachment to, the Princess, and there are letters 
in existence which prove that she was not at one time 
altogether insensible to the attractions of a man who had 
everything to recommend him excepting royal blood. He 
had recently succeeded his &ther in the dukedom, and was 
the son of the celebrated beauty, Q^orgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

The Princess Charlotte settled at Warwick House in 
November, to her own great relief and pleasure, unshackled 
by the presence of her grandmother, and with leisure and 
liberty to cultivate the pursuits she loved, music and 
drawing, and to enjoy (although this privilege was some- 
what grudgingly allowed) the society of a few friends of her 
own age. 

Her lady companions, or governesses, were the Duchess 
of Leeds and Miss Knight; the latter lived entirely in 
the house with her, and remained for a year and a half, 
from the early part of 1813 until July, 1814. Cornelia 
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Knight was a person of cultivation, although of naturally 
somewhat commonplace faculties. She had, however, 
travelled much, seen much, mixed with many of the most 
distinguished characters of her day, and had plenty of 
knowledge of the world. The Duchess of Leeds was of 
Norfolk extraction — she had been Miss Anguish — one of a 
&mily well known in Norwich. She was a most good- 
natured lady, with real kindness and delicacy of feeling, 
slightly dyspeptic, anxious about the Princess Charlotte 
and her wel&re, fidgety about her own health, which she 
regulated by means of horse exercise and frequent pills. 
She had a charming daughter, the Lady Catherine before 
mentioned,* who associated with the Princess Charlotte, and 
infused into her some of her own elegance and culture. 

The Princess received from her father this year a 
present of an historical jewel, the large sapphire which had 
been the centre stone of Charles I/s crown. The Prince 
Begent had received it from Rome, whence it had been sent 
him by the aged Cardinal York, with some papers relating 
to the Stuarts, and much interest had recently been excited 
in its rpyal wearer by the discovery of his body and severed 
head in a subterranean vault under St. Gorge's Chapel at 
Windsor. The vicissitudes of this stone were striking, for. 



* Afterward! lady Ckthmne Whyte Melvilla 
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after the doomed head had worn it^ and it had adorned the 
white brow of Princess Charlotte^ the Prince Begent took 
it away from Prince Leopold and bestowed it on the 
Marchioness of Conyngham, on whose beautiful and naughty 
head it sparkled at a ball at Devonshire House in 1821. 

Of the Princess Charlotte's quiet life at Warwick House, 
some record is to be found in her letters to the Yiscoimtess 
Ashbrook. 

« NmmJm Vlik, 181S. 

<< Mt dbab Labt Ashbbook, 

" I feel it is a very long time since I have 
'* heard anything of you, therefore cannot any longer 
'< delay requesting of you to let me know how you are 
'^ after this additional shock to your nerves.* Lord 
'^ Ashbrook will, I trust, have done me justice with you 
'^ in saying how sincerely I felt for you, and participated 
in your affliction, and how much I felt obliged for 
your having availed yourself of the only moment you 
*' could dispose of in coming to see me, as also for 
*^ having sent him at such a moment, when you most 
'^ wanted comfort and support, to give me an account 

* The death of Sir Thomas MetoaUe, Barti who died Noyember 17. 
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*' of yourself. You will be glad, I tldnk, to hear that 
^^ I am much pleased and satisfied with Dizzi,* and 
'' that, considering this is only the fourth lesson, I am 
" getting on, and like it, though I have all sorts of diflGlculties 
which must be conquered. I have also begun to sing 
'^ with Le Desma, who gives me every encouragement. 
'* He assures me that I have a voice, and that it is even 
*' now stronger for the few lessons I have had. Hy 
** return to London has again inspired me, and I have 
<< composed two more little things. One is an andantino, 
** * Chez moi,' the other a waltz, which Dizzi has arranged 
^^ for the harp, and therefore I must take the liberty of 
sending it to you, as I composed it for the harp. You 
will see, probably, the passages are di£Glcult for the 
piano. My day is well employed, so that I am 
" never idle. 

** Drawing I have been devoting my attention to. 
" When we meet I hope you will think I am much 
" improved. 

** I must now say adieu, my dear Lady Ashbrook. 

" Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

" CHABIiOTTB.'* 



€$ 



* The hsip master. 
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«< ITavember 28<A^ 1812. 

** Mt DBAS Labt Ashbbook, 

^^ Allow me to congratnlate yon most heartily 
iipcm tlie succession of glorious news from all quarters, 
^ and of the addition of Danzig, Stettin, and Bremmen 
haying &llen. 

'' The Duchess of Cambridge embarks on Thursday,* 

and, I belieye, my uncle Brunswick very soon after. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden is expected with forty 

^ thousand men in Holland every hour. It will be of 

^ importance, as there are too many French at present there 

' to allow of Qeneral Taylor to land with arms and 

ammunition. When the English and Swedish troops 

'join, it is thought they will soon settle the French 

^ who are there. 

'' The weather is now severe, so that I fear you 

* may have felt the efiEects of it coming so soon after 
' your illness. I hope you do not feel that you have 

increased your cold, and are not the worse for the 

* air of London. 



* The Duke of Cambridge had gona to Hanover to take poewMrion ; and 
the Duke of Bnuunriok now recovered hie dominioni. 
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*< I cannot omit to mention what I was particularly 

anzious to have been able to have done myself — ^to describe 

the manner in which the Prince spoke of and regretted 

your &ther when I mentioned his death, as I thought it 

would have given you pleasure to hear this; and I regretted 

** the , more not being the informer, though I trusted it 

*^ to one who, I am sure, would give it ^thfully. 

<< Adieu, my dear Lady Ashbrook. 

'' Believe me, yours ever, very, sincerely, 

*• Chablottb/' 






It was in the course of the autumn of 1813 that the 
first approach was distantly heard of a circumstance which 
occupied some months of the Princess Charlotte's life — 
her engagement to the Prince of Orange. The miniature 
which illustrates this phase of her story, that is, the 
period of her engagement, has been already noticed in 

• 

the introductory chapter. It was painted in the early 
spring of the year 1814— an eventful year, as marked to 
the Princess privately as it was important in the history 
of Europe. 



CHAPTER TI. 

T the oommencemeiit of the spring ot 1813, 

the miscanTuig of the Emperor Napoleon's 

enterprise agunst Bussia had altered 

the position of the powers of Europe. 

It appeared possible that the star of 

Napoleon might fade, his eagle droop its wings. 

Europe, weary of war and anzious for repose, desired to 

attiun to peace. On the 10th of August of that year, the 

European coalition went to ww gainst France, and, eigKt 

monUis later, aohiered the fall of Napoleon, and the return 

of the House of Bourbon to the throne of France. It was 

immediately after Napoleon's defeat at Leipsio, in October, 

1813, that Holland threw ofE the yoke of France, and 

declared onee more for its hereditary ruler, the Prinoe 

of Orange. This Prince— the son of the Stadtholder, 

William V., who had been driven from Holland when Uie 

French took possession of it in 1795 — ^was living in 

England, where the Orange family had found a refuge 
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during the yioissitudes of tlto previous eighteen years. He 
went over to Amsterdam in the montiii of December, and 
was proclaimed Sovereign Prince, and, a year liter^ King, 
of the United Netherlands. He had married a daughter 
of Frederick William IE. of Prussia, and had one son, 
William, bom in 1792, who had been brought to England 
as a child. This young man, who had received his 
education at Westminster School and at Oxford, and who 
had served in the English army under the Duke of 
Wellington, was now hereditary Prince of Orange, and con- 
nected with the English Boyal Family by the marriage of 
his mother's sister, the Princess Boyal of Prussia, with the 
Duke of York. A scheme, favoured by the desire of the 
Begent and . the policy of the Cabinet, gradually took 
shape, that he should become the husband of the Princess 
Charlotte, He was four years older than herself. His age, 
his position, his English bringing up, offered elements of 
suitability; but he was very inferior to the Princess — 
insignificant in looks, inadequate in manner, unable to 
appreciate her fine qualities and the noble points in her 
character, and apparently as little in love with her as she 
was with him. The Prince Begent, who was anxious for 
his daughter's marriage, and secretly longing to consign 
her to absence and oblivion, introduced the couple to each 
other on the evening of Sunday, December 12, 1813, at a 
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dinner at Oarlton House. On the previous Wednesday and 
Thursday nights parties had been given at Oarlton House^ 
at which the Princess Oharlotte had appeared, and where 
she had been treated with unwonted friendliness by her 
father, — ^a circumstance she remarked with surprise and 
pleasure. His behaviour towards her, dictated by pure 
selfishness, gained its object, that of propitiating her and 
inclining her to compliance with his wishes. There is a 
touch of the pathetic in her ready response to this crumb 
thrown at her, snatching gratefully and generously at a 
mere passing shadow of afiEection from him who had often 
wounded her. The Prince of Orange arrived in London 
on Friday, December 10th. The Princess Charlotte, who 
appeared at the dinner-party of Sunday in a sad-coloured 
costume of violet and black, liked him better than she 
expected, to the extreme delight of her father, who, with 
the two, paced up and down one of the rooms apart from 
the rest of the company, ti^ie father and daughter, comely 
and stately, contrasting with the less noble appearance of 
the hereditary PriAce, who was ugly, sallow, slender, and 
spindle-legged. The engagement was made then and there 
in an unconsidered way, the Princess overcome by a 
momentary impulse to please her &ther and her relations. 
She was then quite unaware that she would be required to 
reside a part of the year in Holland, — a stipulation her 
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&ther had conoealed from her, but which was made known 
to her, with right feeling, bj the young Prince of Orange 
himself, two or three days later* The Princess, who held 
the strongest opinion as to the desirability of remaining 
in sight of the English people, who clung tenaciously to 
the probable destiny before her, and who was also, in all 
her prepossessions, thoroughly English, was lost in surprise 
and horror at the announcement. The exclusively English 
education and career of Prince William made this prospect 
as unexpected to her as it was unwelcome. This was 
the first 

Bift within the Inte 
That by-and-by will make the miiaio mate; 

if, indeed, there was any music at all in an arrangement 
including little of romantic attachment on the side of the 
somewhat matter-of-fact lover, and the motive of acceding 
to which, on the part of the Princess, was mainly the desire 
to escape from the vexatious conditions which beset her 
life. For the present, however, the engagement continued. 
The Princess Oharlotte went to Windsor for her confirma- 
tion at Christmas. Her own mention of this ceremony, 
compared with her aunt Princess Augusta's brief allusion 
to it in a letter, shows what real rectitude lay beneath the 
surface expression of her feelings. **I shall have to pay 
'' a visit of a week,'' the Princess Charlotte said, *' at 
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<< Ohristmas, to Windsor. I ftmoj so is the present 
** intention, as I am to be confirmed, and take the 
^^ sacrament with my good family^ In contrast to this 
rather flippant and sneering mode of announcement is the 
actual event. A letter from Princess Augusta to Lady 
Harcourt says: *'I am sure you wiU rejoice in hearing 
what a satisfactory yisit we had from dear Oharlotte last 
week. Her confirmation passed off with the greatest 
'' propriety on her part, and full conviction of what an 
<< awful ceremony and event it was. She took the sacra- 
" ment with a profound attention and a most proper 
" impression." 

Another letter, written by the Princess Charlotte, 
alludes to this occurrence:^- 



CI 



^'WaBWIOS HoU8I| 

'' WednMby Ifighi, D^cmber 23rd, 1813. 

'' Mt dbab Ladt Ashbbook, 

'' I date this in the evening, as I shall not have 
'' time probably to write to-morrow, as I shall be at 
" Windsor to-morrow evening from five to six o'clock, 
^' and I shall remain at the Lower Lodge till Monday, 
*' when I am again off for London. During my short 
*^ stay I trust to your not forgetting me, and that you 

K 
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<* believe I should sooner have written to acknowledge 
'' your last kind letter, but that I daily waited for my 
^^ journey being fixed. In that case I should have lost 
<< no time in informing you, but really so many different 
'' days have been named and again altered, that until 
*' to-day I may say I could not write with certainty. As 
'* I shall have to dine every day at the Oastle, I shall 
*' be probably a great deal there. I think half-past three 
*^ would be the most likely time to find me at home, or, 
'* if not, to wait for me, 

** My confirmation takes place Friday morning at St. 



« 



George's Chapel, but it is to be perfectly gviet^ I find, 
<< which, I fear, will prevent your kind intention of being 
** present ; however, if you still wish it, the Dean will 
^^ be best able to answer you as to its possibility. Two 
*' of my aunts go, besides the Prince. The Duchess of 
<< Leeds will go to Windsor with me. Miss Knight goes 
*' to the country during my stay there. As you wish to 
^' know about the party, I can assure you for the time 
^' of year it was very brilliant ; full of foreigners of 
^' different countries. 

*' Very pleasant ; it began early, and I think was 
*^ over too soon. I was quite left to myself, as the 
*' Queen and Princess Elizabeth sat down to cards, 
*^ which obliged me to walk about the rooms and talk 
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** to people. I am sorry you were not of the party, as 
*' it was very pleasant, and splendid. 



cc 



Madame de Stael was there, all wit and very 



*^ amusing. 



cc 



I have seen Miss Jones, who has shown me your 
** picture; it is excessively like, and, I think, by &r one 
*' of the most delicate-touched and high-finished pictures 
*^ I have seen for a long time. I admire the attitude, 
** and the whole composition of the picture particularly, 
** and it is one of the most chaste that I have seen pro- 
<< duced from Mrs. Mee's pencil. As we shall so soon 
*^ meet at Windsor, I will not intrude on you any longer. 
** I am ashamed to see how &st my pen has run on. 
** Adieu ; pray belieye me, my dear Lady Ashbrook, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" GhABIiOTTE/' 



The Princess returned, as arranged, to Warwick House, 
three days after her confirmation. Her eighteenth birth- 
day, January the 7th, was spent in London, and was 
enlivened only by a visit which she was permitted to 
make to the Princess of Wales, who then occupied 
Connaught House, in Connaught Place. The mother 
received her daughter at the door, showed her the new 



s 
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library she had designed, and the arrangement of the 
bookcases, busts, and pictores, which she had just 
completed; but the visit, now a very rarely-permitted 
occurrence, ended disagreeably. The Princess of Wales 
foolishly assured her daughter that the absence of 
all public celebration of her birthday was intentional, 
and that the alleged postponement of festivities on 
account of the expenses of the war was a pretence. 
This conversation gave bitterness to tiie Princess Charlotte's 
remark afterwards :~-^' My birthday I was condemned to 
*' spend alone ; except for a few cadeaux, it was totally 
'' neglected.'' The ** cadeaux," however, gave pleasure, as 
is evident from a note acknowledging one of them: — 



^^Wa&wiob Houbi» 

'' Jamtary tie 6ik, 1814. 

<< Mt dbab Ladt Ashbbook, 

** I take the first opportunity of thanWng you 
*' for your very kind letter, and the dear little guitar, 
'^ which is really the prettiest bijou of the sort I ever 
** saw, and I am sure I shall never £bu1 wearing it with 
^' great pleasure as being your gift. When I left the 
" Oastle, of course I found your kind note on my table, 
<< and I would not have left Windsor the day after 
*^ without a few lines of reply, but, having seen you so 
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*' lately, and haying been able to tlxank yon in person for 
" yonr good wislies. 






I think you will be glad to hear that I have seen 
Lady Barbara Ashley Oooper,* who paid me a very nioe 
visit, in high spirits, full of fun, grown fat, and in 
*' better looks than I have seen her for a long time. She 
<< talks of leaving London for Brighton soon. She en- 
*< quired after you, and hopes to see you ere her 
^* flight to the sea, which will not be, probably, till April. 

^' You will excuse me, I think, for writing such a 
** hurried letter, but I have so many to answer by this 
** day's post that I could but just get time to send 
<<this. Adieul 



^* Believe me, dear Lady Ashbrook, 

"Yours ever, very sincerely, 

" Chablottb.'' 



It was true that no public out-door rejoicings were 
organised to celebrate the Princess's birthday. The 
Prince Begent was away in Lincolnshire; and, indeed, 
the severe weather, deep snow, and ahnost impassable 



• Only child of fifth Earl of Shaftesbuiy. Afterwards Lady de 
Maolej. 
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stareets precluded anytliing of the kind during the earlj 
part of this year. It was soon after the commence- 
ment of January that the thick, black fog began which 
wrapped London in darkness for ten days, and ushered 
in the long frost of 1814. The Princess alludes to it in 
a letter written at this time :«— 



♦ 

"JimiMfy2iM,1814. 
'' Mt dsab Ladt AsHBBOOKi 



« 



I was very glad to hear from you, as I 
*< began to think you had quite forgot me. I am 
^' not in the least surprised at your not yenturing out 
<< in this weather ; it is the most severe and uninviting 
^* I ever beheld. Old people, who can remember farther 
"back than me, say they have not seen so severe a 
" winter, except one, since sixty years ago, when the 
'^ Thames was frozen, and an ox roasted upon it. For 
" five weeks it has lasted, calculating a fortnight of 
" fogs ; and, really, I begin to fear the fourteen weeks' 
'* frost you foretell will be but too true. It is most 
provoking, for several of my friends who were coming 
to town to stay are absolutely snowed up, and cannot 
*^ stir till the weather relents. I am in a perfect rage 
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" with the weather. Every morning I peep out in 
** hopes of discoyering a thaw, but in yam* 

*' The scene in London is a curious one, espeoiaUj 
*' the Park, which I have not yisited more than twice, 
<< and then because the sun was out, and I had not been 
'' there for a long while. The snow is nearly three feet 
deep, and looks like the plains of Siberia. The multi- 
tudes that are on the ice make it really amusing, for 
its noyelty in this country ; and it all resembles more a 
Dutch fair and Dutch winter than you can conceiye. 
The streets are in such a jolting state that it requires 
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*' some degree of courage to braye them ; but, as you 
'' know, I belieye eyerything is wholesome in London, 
'* and I make this out to be excellent exercise for the 
<< heart and digestion. 

** I am yepy well, were it not for the cold. What 
<< is more provoking in this weather is, that it is so bad 
'' for the voice that I can hardly sing at all, and then 
with &tigue and pain. It is some consolation to find 
that my master complains too. As colds are prevalent 
in the country, it cannot, I think, be said that London 
is now more xmwholesome, though I must confess that 
<* hardly a person here is free from cold, and some 
<< confined to the house. 

*' I shall begin to apprehend that either the river (at 
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<< Windsor) will be frozen up, or that you will be frozen 
** in, as I cannot conceive anything can be more cold than 
'' your residence,* which is so elevated, and so much 
*' exposed, in consequence, to the present severity. You 
*^ may believe that, whenever you come to town, I shall 
'* be very glad to see you. Adieu I 



Believe me, dear Lady Ashbrook, 

Yours ever, very dncerely, 

" CHABLOTm." 






A strange sight London must have presented at this 
time : the Thames turned into dry land, — ^^ and solid 
land where once deep seas had been.'' The river was 
frozen between London Bridge and Blaokfriars Bridge 
from the middle of January to Sunday, February the 6th. 
As early as January the 13th the ice wlls sufficiently 
formed to obstruct the passage of boats and barges. The 
masses of ice were not smooth and translucent, as would 
be the case with standing water, but were rough boulders, 
looking like brownish snow, swayed hither and thither by 
the ebb and flow of the tide. The arches of London Bridge 
were transformed into covered passages floored with ice, 

* Beaufort Lodge, Old Windaor. 
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and hung above with a fringe of huge icicles. The fair 
held on the ice was crowded. All the lads of London 
came to make merry. Booths were set up with names 
in large letters — "Moscow," "Wellington," &c. Pies, 
" all hot I all hot I " were carried about, stalls with good 
eatables set up. Shows abounded — "Show them up I 
Only a penny to see little Bony put into a stew-pot 1 " 
Flags waved, with " Wellington for ever 1 " ninepins and 
merry-go-rounds spun about. A printing-press was set 
up, where small sheets were printed off, with the Lord's 
Prayer, humorous notices, and doggerel hymns ; and, 
heard and seen above all this novel hilarity, the mutterings 
of starvation and discontent, the white faces of the frozen 
poor, the loaf steeped in blood on Carlton House wall, 
the murmur at high prices, and at the heavy exactions 
for the war. 

For several weeks during the early part of this year an 
illness confined the Prince Regent to his rooms in Carlton 
House. The Prince of Orange had gone over to the 
Netherlands, and the Princess Charlotte would have had 
a dull time but for a certain talent she possessed of making 
the best of her circumstances. She studied drawing, and 
there is a really beautiful etching on copper-plate, done 
by her at this date, the first impression from which she 
presented to Colnaghi. This print was in brown ink on 

L 
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yellow paper. A classic head in profile, — a man's head 
in a helmet. Underneath are the words, '^Charlotte 
fee: 1814." Oolnaghi, who was her printseller, and who 
was assisting her at this time to complete a collection 
of engrayings from Sir Joshua Beynolds, Yandyck, and 
other masters, gave the print, after the death of the 
Princess, to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and it is now kept, 
with a number of Lawrence's letters, by the widow of 
his friend and executor, Mr. Keightly. Besides drawing 
and etching, the Princess cultivated her music, and amused 
herself by acting lifctle French plays and proverbs with 
some chosen companions. These were composed for her 
by her lady companion, Miss Cornelia Knight, whose 
Autobiography" contains so many particulars relating 
to certain porfctons of the life of the young Princess. It 
does not, however, contain the following letter, which 
was written by the Princess Charlotte's command, and 
marks the active interest felt by her in graver matters. 
A gentleman named May, one of a firm of stockbrokers 
in the City, was in prison for forgery, and condemned to 
death. There was a graieral impression that he was 
innocent, his head clo^k being the suspected culprit. The 
Princess sent an appeal to Lord Sidmouth, the Home 
Secretary* 



« 
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"Wabwios HOU8S, 

" JforeAi 1814. 

" My Lobd, 

'' I am ooxnmimded by the Princess Oharlolijte to 
•* trouble your Lordship on a very pamfol subject, but 
Her Royal Highness trusts you will excuse her doing 
so, as it is merely from motives of humanity* These 
*' motives made Her Boyal Highness apply to the Prince 
*' Begent some time ago, in &vour of the unfortonate 
*' Mrs. May, whose husband is now under sentence of 
death for Saturday. The poor woman has been here 
this morning and most earnestly entreated that Her 
Royal Highness would ask the Prince to grant a further 
reprieve, that a new document, which she says she has 
*< submitted to your Lordship's inspection, may be shown 
'* to the Prince, as she says she is sure it wiU criminate 
*' another person, and release her husband from even a 
*' knowledge of the forgery. Whether this statement be 
** correct or not, Her Royal Highness cannot judge, but 
" she is persuaded your Lordship will lay the paper before 
'' the Prince' if you think it expedient to do so. Her 
Royal Highness cannot venture to mention the subject 
again to the Prince, and only now commands me to 
name it to you, that she may do all in her power to 
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'' satisfy the poor unfortusate woman, not doubting of 
*' jour anxiety (without this application) to do all in 
*' your power for the disooyery of innocenoe, and there- 
^^ fore hopes this will not be considered by you as an 
'* intrusion. 

'' I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
'* Your most obedient servant, 

" 0. 0. Knight." 



The document mentioned was laid before the Prince 
Regent, but without result, and the prisoner was executed. 

A few days before this incident, news had been received 
of the favourable progress of Lord Wellington's army, 
then entering France, to which the Princess thus alludes : — 



'^Wabwxok Houbs, 

''March 21f<. 1814. 

'' Mt deab Ladt Ashbbook, 

'' Of course you will rejoice at the succession of 
*' good and glorious news from the Allies and Lord 
*' Wellington. We may soon expect to hear he is at 
'* Bordeaux, as Major Freemantle left him the 9th, and 
** he was then beyond Bayonne, and likely to enter that 
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city in a few days bj forced marches. Lord Marcli* 
has been wounded thrQugli the body, and the ball not 
yet extracted. However, accounts have reached to«day 
which are better and give a chance of his life. What 
a loss he would be to his family, who adore him, and 

" to his profession. There never was a more amiable 
person, by all accounts. The spirits Major Freemantle 
has arrived in are beyond anything you can conceive. 
He is off again the end of next week. Lord Wellington 
had a most narrow and providential escape; he was 
standing talking to the Portuguese general, who just 
started on being wounded. Lord Wellington laughed 
at him, and in a moment a shot brushed his hip-bone, 
which, though only a blow, caused a contusion, and 
made him very sick. . But he mounted and went through 
the day, and by this he is recovering, as. he writes 
word it is of no consequence, only [the victory] a 
great feather in his cap, and to all his brave boys. 
There never was a more complete defeat, the French 
flying in all directions.! Lord Wellington was conside- 
rate enough to write a line to his family, to ease them 

'* of any alarm respecting him. 
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* Afterwards fifth Duke of Richmond. Died 1860. 
t Battle of Orthes, February 27. 
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** I vent to a little dance the Duchess of Leeds gaye on 
" Friday. It was Lady Catherine's birthday. Seyeral of 
<< my friends were there, and no one oould be more bappy 
*^ than the Duchess and Catherine were. I supped there, 
<< and got home about one o'clock. I saw there Lady 
'' Harrowby's eldest daughter, who is just come out, the 
** most elegant in manners, and the prettiest young person 
** I hare seen for some time.* Lady Stafford's youngest 
'' daughter is out ; she is a fine, handsome girLf You 
'' hare heard, I suppose, of the Dowager Lady Spencer's! 
<< sudden death, which has so dreadfully shocked all the 
•* family. 

'' I cannot, I am afraid, recommend you any other 
** amusing book, as ' Patronage ' and ' Amabell ' are what I 
*' hare just been reading. You hare, of course, seen Mr. 
^' Cowley's poems and William Spencer's. They are 
'' beautiful, and would do well bound together. 

'* The Grand Duchess Catherine § is expected in a few 
** days ; her suite forty in number. They have taken the 



* Lady Snaan Ryder, married in 1817 to Yiflooant Ebrington. 

t Lady EUzabeth Leyeaon-Oower, daughter of the first Duke of Suther- 
land. She maniedi in 1819, the Marquis of Westminster. 

X Miss Poynts, wife of first Earl Bpenoer, and mother of Oeorgina, 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

§ Sister to the Emperor of Bussia. 
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* Pulteney Hotel for her, no house being lai^e enough. 

* Two htindred guineas a week is to be paid. It was quite 

* an oversight of mine your book being sent without a few 
' lines from me, which I had fully intended to hare written 
' with it ; but, as it was packed and directed, my servant 
' sent it off, and, being for you, he thought I had left it on 

* my table for that purpose. However, I do assure you I 

* have frequently, since you kindly lent it, read it over, uid 

* derived much amusement, and have also copied several 

* things into my book. After having done so, I felt it 
' unreasonable to detain it any longer. I trust this long 
' letter will not tire you, and pray believe me, 

" Dear Lady Ashbrook, 

" Ever yours truly, 

'* Chabloptb." 



CHAPTER VII. 

r Princess Charlotte was occupied ont- 

dly, as described and indicated in the 

chapter, her mind had been busj and 

orbed on matters connected with her 

-_„Jigement. 

In the month of April, she made application to the 

Prince Begent to be allowed to see a draft of the marriage 

contract, a request which waa received with anger and 

contempt ; and she then, through her uncle^ the Duke of 

York, made inquiries with respect to her establishment tmd 

residence after her marriage. On none of these points had 

she been consulted or communicated with, nor had her 

agreement to the marriage articles been obtained, although 

four months had elapsed since her engagement, and the 

Prince of Orange was daily expected in England. She 

made the resolution, and adhered to it, that those articles 

must contain a clause which should protect her from anj 
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arrangement that absolutely compelled her to live abroad 
even partially : — 

Do not say — ^banishment 



Henoe-banish'd is banish'd from the world I 



How hast thou the heart 



To mangle me with that word — ^banishment t 

Her determination was fized^ because it gradually 
dawned upon her that, while the Prince Regent anxiously 
desired her exile from England, the nation, now that the 
matter had become the topic of the day, had betrayed grave 
doubts of the propriety of her leaving the country. A 
serious point of conscience arose as to her obligations to 
her future kingdom, and there was no strong liking on her 
part towards the hereditary Prince to counterbalance these 
scruples. She herself describes the intended marriage, in a 
letter written in March of this year, as only " de convencmce, 
" and brought about by force, deceit, and hurry." The 
Prince of Orange, too, who was altogether devoted to the 
wishes of the Begent, strictly required that the Princess of 
Wales should have no access to his house after the marriage, 
—an intolerable condition to the Princess Charlotte. All 
these motives disposed her to hesitation before completing 
an alliance with a Prince who had evidently failed to touch 

M 
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her heart, and who, as her knowledge of him increased, 
disappointed and dissatisfied her ardent nature. He 
returned from Holland on April 80th, and early in May a 
fresh article, to be inserted in the marriage contract, was 
drawn up, and sent from the Begent to the Princess by 
Lord Liverpool ; but this was so worded as to fail to secure 
her independence, and she rejected it in a letter addressed 
to the Prime Minister, in which she reiterates the necessity 
she felt of securing for herself a complete discretion as 
to residence in England or elsewhere. This letter was 
submitted to the Cabinet, who refused to advise the Begent 
to give way, and the Princess Charlotte then wrote to the 
Prince of Orange a letter, dated May 9th, which announced 
her intention of breaking ofE the alliance unless her terms 
were accepted. Li this letter appears an amount of regard 
and regret which could only have been the impulsive feeling 
of the moment, expressed with the courtesy and pity which 
the humiliation of the Prince's situation demanded. 






*<Wabwigk Housii 

<< Monday, May 9rt, 1814. 
" My DBAS WlLLIAX, 

^' It is with the deepest regret that I have received 
the enclosed letter from Lord Liverpool, which, unless 
you have influence enough to make them alter their 
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'' opinions, puts an end, I fear, to an alliance I bad every 
'' reason to expect wonld have insured my liappiness, and 
^' which, from the very high opinion I shall ever entertain 
'* of you, I shall not cease to regret if broken ofE ; and I 
^' regret it the more, as I feel persuaded that, if there bad 
'' been inclination to conciliate on the part of ministers, it 
'' might have been obviated. I have at least the satis&ction 
'' of feeling perfectly sure that it is not owing to either 
''.you or .myself, this unlooked-for termination. 

'' With every sentiment of regard and friendship, 

<* Believe me, 

" Chaelottb." 

The next four weeks were occupied with fresh nego- 
tiations and discussions, the Princess resisting the strong 
influences brought to bear against her decision. Her 
immoveable resolve elicited at last such a modification of 
the marriage articles as enabled her to accept them, it 
being provided that Her Boyal Highness's own consent, 
as well as that of the Regent, should be requisite to her 
leaving England. 

It is understood and agreed that Her Boyal Highness 
Princess Charlotte Augusta shall not at any time leave 
'' the United Kingdom without the permission, in writing, 
'' of His Majesty, or of the Prince Regent acting in the 
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name and on the behalf of Hii Majesty, and withont Her 

Boyal Highness' 8 own consent. And in the event of 

Her Royal Highness being absent from this country in 

** consequence of the permission of His Majesty, or of the 

'^ Prince Begent, and of her own consent| such residence 

'' abroad shall in no case be protracted beyond the term 

'' approyed by His Majesty, or the Prince Begent, and 

^^ consented to by Her Boyal Highness. And it shall be 

'' competent for Her Boyal Highness to return to this 

^^ country before the expiration of such term, either in 

consequence of directions for that purpose, in writing 

from His Majesty, or from the Prince Begenii, or at her 

own pleasure." 

The Princess was in the act of considering the wording 

of this proposed alteration in the marriage article, when, 

unknown to herself, her future husband was, for the first 

time, setting foot on English shores, and this point in the 

history of the Orange episode brings us up to the moment 

when the Allied Soyereigns arriyed in London. 

For some months past, life, and moyement, and triumph 
had begun to echo from the Continent. The distant drums 
had been heard of the combined armies marching, for the 
first time, to Paris. In England, the long-congealed winter 
had melted; spring had burst. The excitement of the 
times stirred eyery one's blood, and the Allied Soyereigns 
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arrived in England, accompanied by a long train of dis- 
tinguished persons, to celebrate! tbe termination of the 
calamities which the heavy hand of Napoleon had so long 
pressed upon Europe. They came fresh from Paris, where 
they had just established Louis XVIH. upon the throne, 
amidst the diverse demonstrations of the French people, — 
enthusiastic loyalty or sullen silence, — and had dismissed 
Napoleon, whom the restored Bourbon King quaintly 
described as ''a very good tenant, who had made 
everything most comfortable, and had arranged things 
excellently for him," to Elba. The Emperor of Austria 
stayed away, but was represented in London by Prince 
Mettemich. The Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia 
and his sons, Field-Marshal Blucher, — ^whose arrival at 
Carlton House cannot be forgotten, when the London street 
crowd swarmed into the large entrance-hall, and helped 
the Prince Regent to give him a reception, — GFeneral 
Barclay de Tolly, Count von PlatofE, the Duke of Orleans, 
and numerous German princes, all made their appearance 
in London on Tuesday, the 7th of June. Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg came with the Emperor of Bnssia as 
Lieutenant-G-eneral in the Russian service, and was located 
in one of the lodgings provided by Count Lieven for the 
Emperor's suite. The Emperor Alexander himself had 
some private apartments at the Pulteney Hotel in Piccadilly, 
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where his sister, the Q-rand Duohess Catherine, Duchess of 
Oldenburg, had for some time occupied rooms. The King 
of Prussia occupied Clarence House. The Grand Duchess 
Catherine was a person of much influence in society, hand- 
some, cleyer, fond of sharing in the politics of the moment. 
She became well acquainted with the Princess Charlotte, 
and a friendship had grown out of their frequent mutual 
visits. The Grand Duchess gave way later to the repre- 
sentations of the Regent about his daughter, and with 
her brother, the Emperor, tried to persuade the Princess 
Charlotte, just before their departure from London, to 
resume her engagement with the Prince of Orange. It 
is not clear what part the Duchess of York, who was 
the aunt both of the Princess Charlotte and of the 
hereditary Prince, took in the Orange match. She was 
at first, according to Princess Charlotte's own testimony, 
strongly in favour of the marriage. It is possible that, 
when she perceived her niece's disinclination, Her Boyal 
Highness may have changed her tactics, which would 
justify the assertion often made that she assisted in break- 
ing off the marriage. 

Just before the arrival of the Allied Sovereigns, fresh 
difficulties had arisen for the Princess Charlotte, and fresh 
aggravations for the Prince Regent, who was abeady, by 
his daughter's line of conduct, worked up into a state of 
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alternate stem displeasure and frantic irritation. The 
Princess of Wales could not contain herself, and deter- 
mined to go to Court and see, and be seen by the 
monarohs of the Continent. Two Drawing-rooms were to 
be held, one before and one after their arrival. The 
Prince Begent ordered his mother to forbid the Princess 
of Wales to appear on these occasions. The unfortunate 
Princess was refused admission, and sent off Queen 
Charlotte's note to the young Princess at Warwick House, 
who was much hurt and offended by her mother's exclu- 
sion. A little incident happened in connexion with this 
vexation which showed the charming generosity which 
was such a marked trait in her character. A friend, a 
young married lady, called on her at Warwick House, 
and missed her usual warm, cheerful greeting. The Princess 
was much disturbed, and said, '*As my mother is for- 
'* bidden to appear at the Drawing-room, of course no 
<< one who is my friend will think of going." The lady 
withdrew in great perplexity, for her position and the 
kindness she had received from Queen Charlotte made 
her appearance at Court imperative. The next morning 
Princess Charlotte sent for her, and, running up to her 
exclaimed, " Oh, my dear Lady , do forget what 

^' I said yesterday. I have since thought how important 
''it is for you to be well with the Queen, and how 
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** necessary that you shotild pay your respects at Court ; 
** you must pay no attention to what I expressed yester- 
^' day; think no more of it/' 

Orders were, howeyer, receiyed at Warwick House 
that the Princess Charlotte was to attend, and she 
accordingly made her appearance for the first time at 
Court on Thursday, the 2nd of June, a sad and indignant 
heart beating beneath the beautiful attire of white satin, 
roses, and diamonds in which she stood arrayed. The 
second Drawing-room took place on Wednesday, the 8th, 
and on Friday, the 10th, the Prince Regent, , the royal 
yisitors, and a yery large party went to Ascot, afterwards 
dining at Frogmore. Princess Charlotte was left behind, 
although the Prince of Orange was present at this as at 
eyeiy other amusement prepared for the illustrious guests. 
He went eyerywhere, dined everywhere, danced at every 
ball, somewhat to the displeasure of Cinderella at 
home, who was treated with a neglect which appears 
unaccountable, for, up to the 18th of June, it was still 
supposed by the Regent that her engagement to the Prince 
of Orange would be carried through. Yet, with one 
exception only, she was invited to none of the entertain- 
ments going on. Her father gave way to his anxiety to 
keep her in the background. He was only happy when 
Charlotte was excluded. On the day that the Court went 
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to Ascot, Bbe, alone at Warwick House, spent the hours 
considering the reyised articles in her marriage treaty, 
and on this day signed the agreement. This agreement, 
securing her wishes as to residence in England, proves 
that an enforced residence abroad was not the cause of 
her relinquishing the alliance. 

The next day was Saturday, the «llth, when the 
Imperial and Boyal party spent the evening at the Opera. 
A tremendous crowd overflowed the house. The Emperor, 
the Eing of Prussia, the Grand Duchess, and others, 
were in the Boyal box, headed by the Begent, who 
marched in magnificently, amidst shouts of applause. No 
sooner, however, was the first act over, than, into her 
box, immediately opposite, also marched in, to the sound 
of more applause, the Princess of Wales. The contents 
of the two Boyal boxes bowed, and scraped, and grimaced 
at each other, to the uproarious delight and entertain- 
ment of the spectators. In fact, the state of the Boyal 
Family was such as to excite keen interest and curiosity 
out of doors. The characters of its members were so 
sharply defined, their personality so varied, their circum- 
stances so unusual, that it was as good as looking on at 
a drama to watch the tale unfold, the complications 
thicken, the startling incidents arise. 

One incident was now imminent, whidi proved to 

N 
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be the turning-point in Princess Charlotte's life. It 
was on Sunday, the 12th, that a grand state faanqnet 
was given at Carlton House; and, on this one occasion 
of her joining in the festivities, the Princess first saw 
Prince Leopold. 

As the room gradually filled,--<ihe great erimson 
drawing-room, where the state recejptions were held,-^ 
her attention was caught by a singularly handsome 
young man, who was occupied in paying some attention 
to a young lady whom she knew. She watched 
him. She noticed his tall, soldier-like figure, and quiet, 
dignified manner, and, turning to a friend, observed haw 
strange it was that the young lady did not seem more 
gratified by his attentions. Prince Leopold was not 
introduced to the Princess Charlotte on that evening, and, 
although he excited her admiration, her fancy remainedi 
for the present, untouched; in &ct, her thoughts were at 
the moment occupied by another, — a Prussian Prince, 
who had come over with his cousin, Frederick William m., 
— a man seventeen years older than herself, but whose 
society she much liked, receiving his visits at Warwick 
House, as she received those of all the princes and 
great personages then in London. This Prince only 
fulfilled to her the mission of Juliet in ^^ The Gardener's 
Daughter": — 
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The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing 1 Know you not 
Such touches are but embassies of love, 
To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 
Empire for life t 

in fact, a sort of preliminary canter before the serious 
race. At the dinner of the 12th» Princess Charlotte 
appeared as the ficmcee of the Prince of Orange; and, 
what with the man she admired, the man she liked, and 
the man she did not like, her hands must have been full. 

On Tuesday, the 14th, the Prince took his guests 
to Oxford. The Prince of Orange drove down, seated by 
his supposed future father-in-law, in an open carriage, 
and on his return, early on Thursday morning, went to 
Warwick House, to pay his respects to the Princess. 
They began to discuss their plans and prospects. The 
Princess Charlotte, who was very sore on her mother's 
account, told the Prince that she could not leave England 
after the marriage, as he had wished and hoped, since 
her duty to the Princess of Wales, who had no other 
protector, demanded her presence in England. She also 
stipulated that her mother should be made welcome in 
their married home. But these topics became matters 
of bitter dispute. They differed also on a trivial question 
of the moment — ^he refused to give up his share in the 
programme of amusement for the day, which included a 
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visit to the Mint, for the sake of remaining to ride with 
her in the riding-house of Carlton House. An ordinary 
angry quarrel was thus added to the more serious 
grounds of dispute. He left her ; but no pang of sorrow 
or remorse for their disagreement cancelled the past, or 
smoothed the future, of this loyeless pair. He went off 
to amuse himself, to dine with Lord Castlereagh, and 
to dance at Lady Hertford's ball, where he laughed at 
the *' tantrums" of the Princess Charlotte, and she sat 
down to write the letter which put an end to their 
engagement. 

*<Wabwigk Houob, 

" Juffia 16tA| 1814. 

<< After reconsidering, according to your wishes, 
'* the oonyersation that passed between us this morning, I 
** am still of opinion the duties and affection that naturally 
'' bind us to our respectiye countries render our marriage 
'' incompatible, not only from motives of policy, but 
'' domestic happiness. From ' recent circumstances that 
have occurred, I am fully convinced that my interest is 
materially connected with that of my mother, and that my 
" residence out of this kingdom would be equally prejudicial 
" to her interest as to my own. As I can never forget the 
<< maternal claims she has upon my duty and attachment, I 
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*' am equally aware of the olaiins your country has on you. 
'' It was this consideration, added to the design I had of 
complying with your wishes, that induced me some time 
ago to agree to accompany you to Holland, if I obtained 
satisfactory securities of having it in my power to return. 
'' Since that time the many unforeseen events that have 
** occurred, particularly those regarding the Princess, make 
*' me feel it impossible to quit England at present, or to 
'' enter into any engagement leading to it at a future time. 
** After what has passed upon this subject this morning 
*^ between us (which was much too conclusive to require 
'' further explanation), I must consider our engagement 
** from this moment to be totaUy and for ever at an end. I 
'* leave the explanation of this affair to be made by you to 
^* the Prince in whatever manner is most agreeable to you, 
^' trusting it entirely to your honour, of which I have never 
** for a moment doubted. I cannot conclude without 
expressing the sincere concern I feel in being the cause 
of giving you pain ; which feeling is, however, lessened in 
a degree by the hope I stand acquitted in your eyes of 
having acted dishonourably by you in the case of this 
business, or of having ever raised false hopes in your 
mind with respect to my consenting to a residence abroad. 
*' It only remains for me to entreat you to accept my 
*' sincerest and best wishes for your happiness, and to 
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** express the kindness and interest I shall alirays feel 

*^ towards you. 

*• Ohaelotth," 



The hereditary Frinoe received this letter on Thtrsday 
night, or probably Friday morning, on his return from the 
ball. It took him a day and a half to reoorer his breathi 
and he wrote on Saturday, the ISth, a note— cold, dry, and 
apparently dictated by an unlettered muse— which ran aa 

follows: — 

M 8| Olhiobd Stbbit, 

•< JttfM 18^ 1814. 

<< Mt Dbab GHABLom, 

'^ I found, the night before last, your letter, and 
'* have lost no time to acquaint my family with its contents ; 
*' but I cannot comply with your wish by doing the same 
*' with regard to the Regent, finding it much more natural 
*' that you should do it yourself ; and it is, besides, much 
*' too delicate a matter for me to say anything to him on 
" the subject. Hoping that you shall never feel any cause 
*^ to repent of the step you have taken, 

** I remain, yours sincerely, 

" WiLLUM." 
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The Princess was, therefore, obliged to write herself 
to her father, to apprise him of what had passed. Fierce 
was. the anger of the Regent at the reception of this note. 
He was, nieyertheless, obliged to be present at a banquet 
at the Giuldballt one of the principal fMea which was given 
at this time. Tens. of thousands of persons crowded the 
streets ; the Prince of Orange himself went in a state 
coach, drawn by six horses, the humiliating event which 
had happened to him still unrevealed to the pubUc. At 
the banquet^ where the tables were loaded with gold and 
silvOT plate, Charlotte's two lovers sat together, the one 
on the eve of resigning his position^ the other, uncon- 
scious of his destiny, who was to create heft bright, 
brief happiness.' On the next day, Sunday, the Begent 
wrote to his daughter, expressing his *'deep concern'' 
at what had happened; and on Monday, the 20th, a brief 
discussion took place in the House of Commons, when 
the question was asked whether the Government had any 
commimication to make with regard to the Princess 
Charlotte, and, on Thursday, the 28rd, Lord Castlereagh 
announced that her intended marriage was finally broken off. 



CHAPTER vrn. 

Et the dismption of the marriage a IhH 
inied, the augnat visitors departed, 
adon became quiet again. Hopes were 
iwtained that the Frinoess might ohange 

' mind; but, aa the weeks passed on, 

no signs appeared of this, and then came the retribation. 
The exasperation of the Regent resulted in his com- 
mencing operations hj taking the step, without any 
previous warning or consultation, ot removing ^e attend- 
ants who were around the Princess, and to whom she 
had become attached. Oil l^e 12th of July* he appeared 
at Warwick House, uid sent for his daughter. He 
announced to her that her ladies would leave her that 
day, and that those who were designed to take their place 
were already in the house. At this abrupt news, the 
young Princess was overcome with fear and agitation. 
Five ladies were in the very next roomj whom TTift Royal 
Highness proposed to bring in and introduce at once to 
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the Princess Cliarlotte. She begged for a few moments' 
respite, and left the room. Then suddenly, like a hunted 
animal, she turned and fled. Her dresser, Mrs. Louis, 
was in the Princess's bedroom when she ran to it to 
put on her bonnet, as was also her intimate friend. Miss 
Mercer Elphinstone. The latter, too much surprised to 
act or to take any part at the moment, heard the 
Princess exclainung that she must go to her mother; 
but Mrs. Louis was under the impression that she was 
going over to Carlton House, and handed her her tall 
straw bonnet, with the vertical feather, and the Uttle 
shawl to coyer her arms and shoulders. ''Well, if ever 
I saw the Princess Charlotte in my life, I saw her run 
down the back stairs just now," remarked an amazed 
footman, who was reprimanded for the impossible sug^s- 
tion. The Princess must equally hare astonished the 
two sentries at the entrance of the little court in front 
of Warwick House, as she crossed it quickly from the 

« 

front door, and flitted past them, her white gown gleam- 
ing in the summer twilight. She ran down the narrow 
dusk lane, and on to Charing Cross. There was a stand 
of hackney coaches there then, as there is a stand of cabs 
now, and of this homely convenience the Princess availed 
herself to reach Connaught House, where her mother was 
then living. She offered the driver a sovereign to take 
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her there safely and quicklj, and set off past the royal 
mews, which occupied the centre of the present Trafalgar 
Square, then along Cockspur Street, passing alarmingly 
near Carlton House. What a perturbation in that plump 
little breast, and what a pale anxious face was hidden in 
the musty comer of the coach, out of sight of the adoring 
crowd that usually beset her carriage. When she arrived 
in Connaught Place, she learnt that her mother was not 
at home; but, ascertaining where the Princess of Wales 
was, immediately sent for her, and for Mr. Brougham, 
to whose advice and influence the Princess Charlotte 
owed the quiet termination of her adventure, and her safe 
return home at four o'clock in the morning. Of the 
exciting hours of that July night, especially from the 
moment when he took a part in the affair. Lord Brougham 
afterwards wrote more than one circumstantial account, 
and an extract from an article by him in the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review^ will present as authentic a 
version of the story as can be given. 

*' The Princess Charlotte, wearied out by a series of 
** acts, all proceeding from the spirit of petty tyranny, 
<< and each more vexatious than another, though none of 
" them very important in itself, was in the state of 



* Edinburgh Review for April, 1838, vol. Izvii page 33. 
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'' irritation whicli sucli treatment is fitted to excite in one 
** of her age, station, and temper, when a sudden order 
" to change her chief attendants filled up the measure of 
*' vexation, and passed her powers of endurance. 

" In a fine evening of July, about the hour of seven, 
'* when the streets are deserted by all persons of condition, 
she rushed out of her residence at Warwick House, 
unattended, hastily crossed Cockspur Street, flung her- 
self into the first hackney coach she could find, and 
'* drove to her mother's house, in Connaught Place. The 
" Princess of Wales having gone to pass the day at her 
'* Blackheath villa, a messenger was despatched for her, 
'' another for her law adviser, Mr. Brougham, and a third 
** for Miss Mercer Elphinstone, the young Princess's 
*' bosom friend. He arrived before the Princess of Wales 
" had returned ; and Miss Mercer Elphinstone had, alone, 
'' obeyed the summons. Soon after, the royal mother 
" came. It was found that the Princess Charlotte's fixed 
'' resolution was to leave her father's house, and that 
** which he had appointed for her residence, and to live 
*' thenceforth with her mother. But Mr. Brougham is 
'* understood to have felt himself under the painful 
« necessity of explaining to her that, by the law, the King, 
or the Begent, had the absolute power to dispose of 
the persons of the Royal Family, while under age. The 
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'* Duke of Sussex, who had always taken her part, was ' 
'* sent for, and warmly joined in the whole of the 
^* deliberations of that singular night. As soon as the 
flight of the young lady was ascertained, and the place 
of her retreat discovered, the Regent's officers of state, 
*' and other functionaries, were despatched after her. The 
'' Lord Chancellor Eldon first arrired, but not in any 
'* particularly imposing state, for, indeed, he came in a 
** hackney coach. Whether it was that the example of 
'* the Princess Charlotte herself had, for the day, brought 
'* this simple and economical mode of conveyance into 
** fashion, or that concealment ?ras much studied, or that 
'' despatch was deemed more essential than ceremony and 
** pomp, certain it is, that all who came, including the 
*' Duke of York, arrived in similar vehicles, and that 
'* some remained enclosed in them, without entering the 
** royal mansion. At length, after much pains, and 
'* many entreaties, used by the Duke of Sussex, and the 
" Princess of Wales herself, to enforce the advice given 
*< by Mr. Brougham, that she should return without delay 
'* to her own residence, and submit to the Regent, the 
** young Princess, accompanied by the Duke of York and 
^' her governess, who had now been sent for, and 
** arrived in a royal carriage, returned to Warwick Housci 
" between four and five o'clock in the morning. There 
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'* was then a Westminster election in progress ; and it is 
** said that, on her complaining to Mr. Brougham that 
'* he, too, was deserting her, and leaving her in her 
*' father's power, when the people would have stood by 
** her, he took her to the window, when the morning had 
just dawned, and, pointing to the Park and the spacious 
streets which lay before her, said that he had only to 
" show her a few hours later, on the spot where she 
'^ now stood, and all the people of this vast metropolis 
*' would be gathered together on that plain, with one 
common feeling in her behalf, but that the triumph of 
one hour would be dearly purchased by the consequences 
'* which must assuredly follow in the next, — ^when the 
troops poured in, and quelled all resistance to the 
clear, and undoubted, law of the land^ with the cer- 
tain effusion of blood, — ^nay, that through the rest of 
" her life she never would escape the odium which, in 
^* this country, always attends those who, by breaking 
'' the law, occasion such calamities. This consideration, 
*^ much more than any quailing of her dauntless spirit, 
*' or faltering of her filial affection, is believed to have 

^^ weighed upon her mind, and induced her to return home.'* 

• 

The next few days were spent in something very 
like imprisonment. Miss Knight, who had been so long 
in attendance upon her, and with whom she was intimate. 
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was forbidden access to her. Miss Mercer Elphinstone 
alone was allowed to see her. She was deprived even of 
the means of writing a letter, and on a stolen scrap of 
paper, contrived to send a few lines to her nncle, the 
Duke of Sussex, written in the most melancholy tone, and 
describing herself as closely watched. 

On the following Monday, July the 18th, attended by 
her new establishment, she was sent to inhabit Cranboume 
Lodge, in Windsor Park, a small house in a part of the 
park called Cranboume Chase, of which now a tower only 
remains. Her thus leaving London in disgrace, and the 
strict measures of the Regent, prevented the Princess 
Charlotte from seeing Prince Leopold again. He remained 
in London until the end of July. She had received one 
visit from him at Warwick House, but their intercourse 
had been very slight, although, as is quite clear from his 
own *' Reminiscences," his presence in London during seven 
weeks had procured for him, on the assumption of his 
aspiring to the hand of the Princess, the approval of 
the public, and the friendly regard of the Royal Family, 
even the Regent " graciously receiving him, and verifying 
that no unfair intrigue had taken place." * It had also 



* « Early Years of the Prinoe Oonaort," Appendix A., page 384. 
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implanted in his own heart, and that of the Princess 
Charlotte, the seeds of their subsequent attachment. 

The Princess Charlotte's stay at Cranboume Lodge was 
once only varied during the summer by a formal drive to 
Coimaught Place to pay a parting visit to the Princess of 
Wales, who was then about to depart for the Continent. 
The Princess Charlotte was hurt at her mother leaving 
England, but in truth it was a happy event for the daughter, 
removing one of the causes of her difficulties with her 
&ther. This was their last adieu ; they never met again. 
The influence of the mother, who had been so passionately 
loved, gradually faded and lessened, and she recedes from 
any further participation in the life of her daughter. It 
was very true that '' the public had a common feeling on 
*' behalf of the Princess Charlotte." She had not suffered 
in their eyes for her fidelity to, and trust in, her mother ; 
nor was she the less admired because she had shown spirit, 
conscientiousness, and patriotism, in breaking off an alli- 
ance forced upon her. Not only her position as heiress- 
presumptive, but her character, her blameless conduct, her 
genial manners and charming appearance made her popular 
with the people of England. It is impossible not to accord 
admiration to a character which was so strong in its own 
uprightness and purity, so overspread by a fine moral sense, 
as to withstand deterioration from the evil example of her 
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parents — the reckless self-indulgence of the one, the low 
vulgarity of the other. 

After the departure of her mother, the Princess 
Charlotte, whose health had been slightly impaired by the 
many disquieting events of the summer, was ordered sea air, 
and the autumn was, in consequence, spent at Weymouth, 
where the Princess was established for two months from the 
middle of September. A letter, written at this time to 
Lady Ashbrook, gives the following account of herself : — 

" I am still here, and do not know when I am 
" likely to move, the Prince Eegent approving, through 
*' General Bloomfield, of my remaining here till the offices 
<< are finished, and the house made as it should be.* None 
'* of Princess Mary's letters mention anything of my leaving 
'^ this. At this moment anything and everything of musick 
** would be a delight, a treasure to me, whether old or new, 
*' as I am so uncertain about my return. I do not see why 
*' you might not send me musick, or a book, or anything 
*' else you like, by the coach to Mrs. Campbell for me. 
*' Since I last wrote, I think, I have been out sailing, but 
" not often, from Lady Ilchester being unwell ; and the last 
'* three days it has been much too windy to attempt 

* Cnmboume Lodge, which wu then under repair. 
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*' anything of the kind. I am glad to hear Lord Essex is 
'* out of danger, for his Mi has been a very bad and 
'' dangerous one,* and I hear what made it very distressing 
was, that the house was full of company. Lord and 
Lady Ilchester have been here for a day and a night since 
I last wrote, and voila tout. I have been trying to ride 
again, and really it goes off better than I could have 
*' hoped, which I know you will be glad to hear, as it 
'' certainly is a proof that Weymouth has been of use to 
<< my knee. I have been very uneasy and unhappy upon 
'* certain subjects, and that has brought back a return of 
the pain in my left side ; therefore, you must excuse my 
writing out of spirits. 

'* Believe me, my dear Lady Ashbrook, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

«^ Ohaelottb." 

The year 1815, so glorious for England, was an adverse 
one for the Princess Charlotte. The frequent annoyances 
she encountered in the matter of surveillance and restraints, 

* Extract from Th$ Time$ of Saturday, November 26, 1814 :— " The 
Earl of Essex was riding on horseback in Oassiobnry Park, on Monday last, 
at fuU gallop, when his feet loet their equipoise, and he was thrown to the 
ground ; by the concussion his head was hurt, and much internal injury 
sustained in the body. He was carried in a state of insensibility into the 
mansion and inedical assistance called in." 
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her correspondenoe with her girl-friends being prohibited, 
induced a sensitiyeness and timorousness unnatural and 

saddening to one of her open, impulsive, glad disposition. 

« 

She went to London in the spring, and remained a few 
months, but during them scarcely saw her father, although 
he was living at Carlton House, and there was then a 
conmion yard of entrance for that and Warwick House. 
Princess Charlotte drove in and out of the Carlton House 
gate leading into Pall Mall, the luckless Warwick Lane 
being forbidden to her. She but dimly heard and saw 
the rejoicings which enlivened London at the moment of 
Waterloo;* she was allowed to go once a week to the 
theatre, and on Sundays she appeared at the Chapel 
Royal. A contemporary letter f describes her aspect there 
as striking and picturesque. She wore a purple velvet hat, 
of the same shape as the one in which she was painted in 
the miniature of the following year, trimmed with a broad 
gold band, and a cloak of purple velvet, her abundant golden 
curls flowing down to her shoulders. At the end of July 
the Princess again went to Weymouth, remaining there five 
months, until the opening of 1816. In this long visit a 
pleasant element was supplied by the many localities, 

* This was, perhapSi partly owing to the death of her uncle, the Duke 
of Brunswick, at Quatre Bras. 

t In " Brief Memoir of Princess Charlotte," bj Ladj Rose WeigalL 
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interesting from their historical associations, or cheering 
firom the united charm of bold scenery and fresh salt air, 
which are to be f omid on the seaboard of southern Dorset- 
shire. 

Not far from Weymouth is Abbotsbury Castle, at that 
time the dower house of the Ilchester family, and occupied 
by Maria, Countess Dowager of Ilchester, who was 
" governess '* to the Princess Charlotte, one of the dreaded 
strangers of her summer evening's panic more than a year 
before, but now beloved and trusted. The Princess was 
often at Abbotsbury. The place had many attractions; 
not the least was the fine view over the sea. On one 
occasion there was an exciting chase in the bay. A 
smuggler's craft was closely pursued by the revenue cutter. 
Princess Charlotte, standing in a large bow window, with 
Lady Ilchester and a naval friend, watched the chase with 
eager interest, clapping her hands joyously, and shrieking 
with laughter, when the smugglers, by a clever tack, which 
delighted the watchers in the window, gave the cutter the 
slip, and got off safely. The naval captain had a bright, 
good-humouredy little son,* four years old, the nephew of 
Lady Ilchester, who was frequently sent to the Boyal house 
at Weymouth to visit his aunt, then in waiting, and who 

* Honourable and Bev. Kenelm Digby. 1884. 
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fumislied a oapital toy for the PrinoeBS Gharlotte. Seizing 
him up in her arms, she would seat him on the dining-room 
table, which was surroimded by the musical instruments of 
the band whose custom it was to play during dinner, telling 
to kick the big drum standing close to the table: 
it, kick it with all your might." The infant feet 
rolled the drum vigorously, but in doing so slipped on the 
parchment, and the child was only just saved in his abrupt 
fall to the floor by the Princess catching him in her arms. 

One of the Princess Gharlotte's expeditions was to the 
picturesque neighbourhood of Lulworth. Lulworth Castle, 
owned for many generations by the old Boman Catholic 
&mily of Weld, is its principal feature— a fine square 
building, begun at the end of the sixteenth century, cornered 
with circular towers looking down into the sea. Near 
it was a monastery, and below these, Lulworth Gove, 
surrounded by steep rocks, and with a very narrow entrance 
from the sea. The Boyal OharloUe yacht, containing the 

Princess Charlotte, her ladies and equerry, and her guests, 

■ 

Captain (afterwards Admiral) Digby, his wife Lady 
Andover, and one of their little sons — ^a family party 
frequently invited on board the yacht to share in the 
Princess's pleasure trips— crossed the bay, and arrived at 
the mouth of this curious little cove, protected on all sides 
except the south, and lying in sunshine. Here they landed, 
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some in a boat, some on the backs of tbe sailors, and drove 
off to see tbe refuge where a convent of silent brethren had 
been domiciled after the dispersion of the great La Trappe 
Monastery in Normandy, at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Weld, the owner of Lnlworth Castle, 
had bnilt, in 1796, a house on his estate for a small 
body of these monks; and it was there that, amassed, 
confounded, and also rather overwhelmed by the honour, 
the good saints, twenty-four in number, bound to abjure, 
speech, cleanliness, and ladies' looks, were startled, one 
bright autumn day, out of their round of vigil, labour, 
and penance, by the sudden descent upon them of a 
woman — ^a princess — a pretty woman — a loquacious inqui- 
sitive, dauntless princess, — ^who demanded the favour of 
inspecting the interior of their hallowed abode. The 
porter, who, although one of the confraternity, was allowed 
to talk, came to the gate in a hideous habit of dark 
rough cloth, his heavy keys suspended from a leathern 
girdle. He took the news of the Princess's arrival to 
the abbot, who, much exercised, compelled by vow to 
exclude a woman, luckily recollected that the Rule of the 
Order permitted Royalty to penetrate to any part of 
the monastery. The Princess availed herself of this royal 
privilege, and, quite alone, leaving her ladies outside, — 
her gay summer costume and youthful embonpoint con- 
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trasting with the spare fathers in their neyer-changed black 
and white monastic habit, was escorted by the abbot 
through the monastery and its precincts. She crossed 
the outer court and entered the principal door, near 
which a lobby opened into the "visitors' parlour," a 
sitting-room containing a small library of French and 
Latin books. She passed on to the cloisters, which 
enclosed the inner court of the quadrangular building. 
This was a space of grass, where a few wooden crosses 
marked the final resting-places of the monks, and where 
a ready-dug and open grave gaped hungrily for the next 
lean figure which would pass from its daily contempla- 
tion to its chiU embrace. The chapel also accentuated 
the severity of the La Trappe custom. Its unadorned 
interior echoed to the almost incessant chants of the 
monks, seldom accompanied by a small organ which stood 
in the rood-loft. This chanting, and the public con- 
fession of their sins before the abbot and convent, in the 
chapter-house, were the only occasions on which a monk 
might break silence. A slight zest was thus given to 
his penitence and devotion. The Princess Charlotte was 
shown the garden, and the farm lying to right and left 
of the house, and extending to within a few fields of 
Lulworth Castle, and finally she was taken to the 
refectory, where, all the plate being sacred to the uses 
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of the Churoh, she was offered, in wooden bowls, the only 
fare of the monastery, milk, brown bread, vegetables, 
and rice. 

This simple brotherhood led, at the beginning of the 
century, lives harmless and useful in their locality. They 
worked industriously on their four hundred acres of land, 
and, living themselves with a painful frugality, distributed 
large quantities of bread to the surrounding poor. They 
had guest chambers for passing travellers, and, at their first 
settlement at Lulworth, gave shelter to the many children 
of the French nobility, who had been made orphans by 
the violence of the Revolution. But, after a time, one 
of their number abjured the Roman Catholic faith publicly 
in the church of Blandf ord, in the same county, and, after 
doing so, threw out accusations which caused suspicions 
about the brethren. The commotion that arose on this 
occasion induced Lord Sidmouth, then Home Secretary, to 
exact a promise from the abbot, that whenever }ie could 
obtain an opening, he would return with his community 
to France. This resulted in the monks gaining permission 
from Louis XYIII. to re-enter France, and in their re- 
establishing themselves there in July, 1817. This greater 
part of the buildings fell into rujn soon after their 
departure ; a small portion still exists, and is incorporated 
in a farmhouse which now occupies the ground once 
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devoted to the monasteiy. The cloisters and th^ burial? 

. • • . • • • 

ground remained .until ten year? agO| when, the/ were 

swept away in repairing th^. house and .out-buildin|pi.. * On 

♦ • * *• • 

that occasion. . ^ stonQ was found with a Latiil insorititiqn, 

which proved to be Mr. Weld's dedication of the abbey. 

The PrindBefls Charbtte remained longer this y^ar at. 

* . • • • . •• * ■ * . * 

Weymouth than on prevlolis occasions; ^e was; ^a^ , haa .. 
been intimated, still there on Christmas Day, attended by * *' 
the Bishop of Salisbury, at whoto palfuse she slept on. her 
way back to Cranbotqme Lodge.: .Her heallSi was stronger'; 

* s * ' • • • • • 

but, in spite of *the invigorating influenced * around heif, it 

• • •* » * • • 

is evident, from her letters, that the period of. her stay 

at Weymouth was to her one of' some depression, and ol ' 

fears for the future'. In fact, her oooasicmAl amusj3mehts - '- 

•• » .• 

only slightly enlivened what was a* tedious end objectless . 

••. , .^ 

time. She seemed to be located at Weymouth because.- 

* • • . 

there was nothing else to be done with her,' and she was 

there tnthout the luxury of a Companion or the occupa- 

• •• 
tions of home. But this year, of somewhat neutral tint 

in her life, rolled on to its close, and a brighter one began. 

The probation was nearly at an end ; her st4r was rising. 

The long-prisoned bud was to bloom at last, with a liberty 

and luxuriance as sweet, but, alas I as short, as that of. the 

rose itself. 
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.. : CHApTEE- IX. 

RE stands,. on the bank of a Btnall river 
1 cefitral Q^wnany, a- ' picturesque and 
oiirishing'-toWn,' contaiiiin^ some striking 
Id. buildings, and overlooked by an ancient 
v4stle< placed oti an. adjacent bill. This 
castle, which once- sheltered Luther, and where, suggested 
. by the "situation, he Wrote the fanious hymn, — " Bin feste 
** Burg iat unser Gott,"— was, in mediEByEd times, a strong- 
hold wid habitation of the Dukes of Saxony. ' It is now .dis- 
used, except as a museum for various artistic and antiquarian 
treasures, collected and contributed to it from time to time, 
and has given place, as a dnoal residence for the reigning 
fapiily of Saxe-Coburg, to a pdlace iii the town, built in 
the .sixteenth century. In this palace at Coburg was 
bom, on the 16th of December, 1790, Prince Leopold 
■ George Christian Frederick of Saxe-Coburg, soldier, states- 
man, and king ; one of that branch of the great Saxon 
family whose membera have, from time to time, risen 
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into prominence, Bhedding, by their rare qualitieSi a lustre 
on their House • and time, which shines, in - England 
e.p«i.Uj. with «i undying ratonoe. 

. Leopold, was the son of Francis, Puke of '.Saxe-Coburg 

* • * • •* 

Saalfeld, by. lus wife, the Princess Augusta of Beiiss-^ 
Ebersdorff. ' The Duke belonged to that e}der branch of 
the House of Saxony, which had suppioited Protestantism, 
and from that cause had been deprived of the electorate . 

(afterwards the kingdom) of Saxony: . Its -members ob- 

• ' * * . 

tained, instead, various duchies^ and these have been since. 

•» 

inherited by their descendants. Of these duchies, the 
father of Prince Leopold possessed Saxe-Cobur^ Saalfeld. 
.Later, the Duchy of Gofh^, by a fiimily arrangement, fell • 
to Ernest, the elder brother gf Leopold, the father of the 
late Prince Consort, and Saalfeld was ^relinquished. At 
the time of Prince Leopold's birth) his grandfather, Duke 
Frederick, was alive, and the childhood of Leopold was 
passed under the sway of his grandmother, the Duchess - 
of Coburg, a remarkable woman, who ruled every one 
around her. But he lived, also, in th^ gentle presence of 
his invalid father, and his mother, of the House of Reiiss,' 
a Princess of unusual intellectual endowinent and fine 
disposition. These characteristics descended to her son, 
who inherited the distinguished personal "beauty of the 
Saxe-Coburg family. His appearance has been preserved 
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« • * * ' 

in many ° portraits, which record the small and well-cut 

. features, dark .colouring, curved y^t firm lips, rather long 

and pointed nose, and the penetrating aild severe expres- 

i^on. of . the eyes. His qualities showed themselves in 

*• * • ♦ 

his life: — before fifteen, a devoted son 'to the ailing 

• • • 

father; aftefwards the help and stay of his -House in its 
vicissitudes; the* noble friend to his elder brother; the 

' eager* soldier ; and, . later on, the wise and enlightened 
ruler. 

He came first into* public notice in the years 1808 
and 1809, at Paris, then the capital of Napoleon's court 
and empire. It was part of that extraordinary man's 
policy .to. collect about his person, or in his armies, the 
members of tho^e sovereign families in Germany who owed 
him fealty as Ohief of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
but- whose well-founded attachment, to use their own 
expression, to their ** Fatherland," made it necessary for 
him to keep an eye- upon them. 

With^ no slight address, especially unconmion at his 
age. Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg evaded the insidious 

' proposal that was made him to take service in the French 
army, without incurring the danger which might have 
followed a refusal, aided in his escape from this require- 
ment by Queen Hortense and the Empress. Josephine ; and 
returned to Coburg, at liberty to follow his own pursuits, 
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and prepared to take imlit»ry service when it^ could 

. advance his great objept — ^the release of his.' country from 

foreign tyranny^ and the re-establi^hn^ent of her liberty 

and independence. Filled' .with this desire, it was .a pain- 

• ♦ ^^ * ' • . • 

ful hour for Leopold* when; jn 1812, thB French Emperor 

* • • • ' ' _ 

marchpd through the little territory of Saxe-Coburg the. 

countless host which he directed in 'the summer of that 

.year against the Russian Empilrej for to. predict the 

* • * . 
failure of this, the most extravagant * scheme of Napoleon's 

• •• .'• • • . ' . • 

ambition, ' would then ' haye seemed unreasonable:* ' Success 

was deemed certain, and the dismemberment of* the emigre 
of the Czar not an improbable result. Tq -the reigning 

family of Bussia the^ouse^ of - Saxe*^Cobitrg was .united 

♦ . ^ * ' . ^ • 

by strong tie^ of friendship, as weU as by marriage, and 
the anxiety felt o|i pubhc grounds was increased at Goburg 
by apprehension of the fate which might follow upon 

the family of the Dmpei^or .Alexander. • 

* • * 

The 'great army swept across the land, and months 

pastod over without a hope p'r expectation of its dis- 

comfiture. But when, amidst the dreariest winter ever 

known in those latitudes; the /travelling chario.t returned 

alone, and the miserable remnant of the splendid army 

dragged itself slowly along towards the French frontier, 

the German people took heart, and welcomed the rising 

prospect df the emancipation of their country. Prince 
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• • • ... • 

. • •' : • ' 

Leopold * was among the first to start {rom* an inactivity 

very irksome to him, and, long before the campaign 

*• ' •♦ . '. • • , . 

had recommenced, he was in the midst of the .Bussiaix 

* • • • • • 

army. •The 'Prince commanded a division of cavaky at 
Bautzen, Lntzen, and Culm,- and, at this latter, place, 

/in which he manoeuvred to keep in chedc ' a considerable 
•• • •. • •♦ ,•'. 

• body 'of the • enemy, whilst' .the . army formed their line ^ 

• • • • • • 

. of battle previous' to that engagement.* He was at the 

. battle .of Leipsic, aAd'also through 'the whole, of the 

• ■ ' • . " * • • ' ." . * ' * 
campaigns which epded . in ' the. capture \ of Paris in 1814. . . 

ThQ* visit he ' made to En^and, wJtiich has been ^u^ed 

• •••• * 

to, followed ^ this event. . Many of our countrymen had ... 

• • . • • • 

formed their* fijrst' acquaintance wiih Prince Leopold* 

• •' • • 

when- he was in Paris,' and had increased his strong' 

***** • . • , • ♦ 

• •• . • 

• wish * to' see the country which had -taken so large a • 

• • • • 

share in ' bHnging abput the happier condition of Europe. . 
* ' •* . • • 

The;* earlier portion of the interval between trince' 

Leopold's departure from England in July, .1814, and his 

' . • • ' ' ' ' 

reappearance there in 1816, was passed at Vienna. He 

*.*••*',* • • • . * . 

• went there :in September,, soon after the beginning 'of 

• , * 

the Congress, and. remained almost \until the end, taking 

♦ * • • • *■ 

an important (iart in guardiiiig for his brother, the Duke, 

• . • 

• • • 

the interests of the Duchy of Coburg. 

• • • • • 

There are those but recently p^^s^ed ftwiay . from us 
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» « 

* 

who witnessed, within the walls of Vienna, the great 
. muster of monan>hs and ministers who represented victory 

« * • 

in the recent combat. The roll of royal and noble '.names 
is too long* and too well known to 'bear enumeration: 
the Emperor Francis, with the Eoiipress; the King of 
Prussia ; th^ Czar, stealing awAy 'occasionally to gratify . 
his mystic and superstitious spirit by . an interview with 
Madame de Eruder, who gave to her prophecy of 
Napoleon^ s last short reign the name since adopted * of * 

• * * 

••the Hun^^d Days;*' Prince Mettemich the President 

of .the Clongress ; Prince * Talleyrand| - conspiQuous in 

. powitered hair and diamond shoe-buckles, with many as 

distinguished and as illustrious, passed 'across the stage 

. • . •* •. * • 

. on this memorable occasion. . * * 

■ . ♦ 

. But the actors in' this historic scene, were' not solely 
before' the world as the arbiters of European • destinies/ 

• The .fateful table* around, which- they .deliberated was 

occasionally exchanged for a more . festive one. Above 

the solemnity * of* the conferences there escapes up a 

' fragrance of the .ball-room and. the' boudoir. Sb gay, 

' indeed, were the social proceedings which accompanied 
the* business of . the Congress, so frequent the balls, the 
reunions^ the. sleigliing parties, where the sleighs, ringing . 
with gold and silver bells, and filled with ladies in rich 
furs and coloured velvet I^ats, flew round and round 
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the istreets, tlwit the remark of the Prince de Ligne, 
"Le congrfes iianse, mais ne marche pas," contains, its 
I^ortioli ' of truth, although contradicted by the fact that 
the Confess accomplished its actual work in a period 
of five mont)hs, and that the Peace which resulted from- 
it- -was sufficiently, well grounded' to surviye even the 
changes of 1848. * Prince Leopold shared the. festivities 

as well as the -business* His good looks made himr a 

•• * • 

welcome assistant at the representation of* the charadejs 

• • . ' • • .* * 

*and tableauz-yivants', and his old friend, • t}ie . Prince de 

• Ligne,. -who, at eighty, miilgled in the lively throng, 

and was, according to* Talleyrand, " le plus -joji causeur 

even in that gifted company ,/ introduced him to many. 

pleasant acquaintances. But . the unexpected events which 

startled the diplomatists of Yienns at the close of the 

-*- . • ' * ' * 

winter' put dn end to all these -occupations, and sent 

Prince Leopold off to rejoin the J^ussiun armyi 

■ • • • * , . . • • 
A dazzling fet€ had been 'given by the Empress of 

Austria on the * evening of the 5th . of March, 1815, 

when -the Princes * and . Princesses acj^d tableatiz. No 

800^er were the gay costumes, .embroidered with the' 

richness of Flemish- medisdval fashion^ put oS, thi^ 

■ 

business was resumed. * The conference of the 6th of 
March, one of the * longest of the Congress, extended until 
three. hours past midnight.. Three hours later a despatoh 
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JLJ. 



•• 



• % 



by «<«.ri« aWred. marked '-^nt." It ™ from tU 
Austrian Consul at Genoa: — */'Tlie Englisli conunisdarj,* 
*' Campbell). . lias just appeared in the harbour, * to inquire 
*^ whether. Napoleon .ha& been seen iA Ghenoa,' as iie hi^ 
** -disappeared from the lejai^d of Elba/' In .less than an 
•'hour Mettemich had seen the 'Emperors of* Austria and 

Russia/, the planipotentiarips of England aAd Pr\issia, and 

. . / • • • * * . / . . . 

had despatched messengers 'in all directions to order the 
'armies to march back to. France. . *. 

. The diyision-.df 'Mghi. cavahy which .Prince Leopold 

. (Commanded in the Russian afiny, did not cross 'the. 

. . • . . ' . . •* ■ 

French ftx)ntier, -apd .it 'was not* 'until after the'6ccupa- 

• • • • 

.. tion of Paris that he obtained, leave to visit ih^t ciipital.. 

There he * remained (Luring the autmnn.^ of * 1815, still 

* ■ * • * 

.busied • with .the affairs of .Coburg, and to . such good 

• • * » • ' 

* purpose that' he succeeded ' in olitaiiiing. for hia brother 

Duke Ernest, an augmentation* of territoiy. . 

• • * . *«' * • 

It was at Berlin, whither he had gone. on leaving Parid, 

that he reiceived, in January, 1816, an inyitaticJn from 

' the Prince Regent to visit England, accompanied by an 

• • •• • 

explanatory letter from Lord Castlereagh. 

Prince Leopold was now twenty-five * years of age. He 

• • . .• « • » 

had already earned his reputation in the field. Thie many 

• subsequent years of his eventful Hfe were to .reveal the 
mental powers and the qualities (even at this. time. deeply 
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fixed in his inmoat character) which were to make him the 

• • 

• * aa^EMsious politician, thei trusted adviser, and the successful 

bililder-up, on a firm, constitutional basis, of the kingdom 

he governed — qualities apd powers which drew from 
• • • • 

.Napoleon HI. th^ remark : " By- his wisdom and his lofty 

* 'I intellect he placed himself in the first rank of European . 
"sovereigns." • ' 

.The figure sq* familiarly known,, and only lost sight ' 
of . within the * last- twenty years^ scarcely recalled * to 
modern eyes, so . long was it since' all those youthful hopes 

* 

had V faded, that great incident of his career,, when, in 

* the days of early maphood; his briUiaUt destiny had been 

. * . • * . . ' • 

to step up toi . the side of the heiress to the English 

throne." He 'landed : in England in the month of February, 

. 1816, as the accepted suitor of the Princess Charlotte. 

' During the previous eighteen months, spent by the destined 

lovers in so differBnt a manner — by him in the active, many- 

peopled world of politics and w&r, by her in melancholy 

seclusion— -some comimunication had been kept up between 

.. them. The serious business and the lively society of 

Vienna could not make him forget ; and through Princess 

Charlotte's favourite uncle, the kind and courteous Duke of 

Kent, he received and returned messages expressing regret 

and constancy. The Princess, who had remarkable insight . 

into character, and perceived his worth, felt for him, as 

B 
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time went oiii a preference as decided as his own, flavouredi 
perhaps, with a suspicion of impatience. In his conduct 
with regard to her, from 1814 up to the time of his arrival 
in England in 1816, he manifested clear-sightedness and 
dignity, combined with fidelity to his intention. The event 
proved that he made the best speed by abstaining from any 
advances, until the Regent, who would have resented, in his 
irritable condition, a lover more in haste, actually pressed 
the match upon him, from what motives cannot be decidedly 
asserted. Perfect success, and smooth waters, were the 
results of Leopold's wisdom and constancy. 

On his arrival in London, he was received by Lord 
Oastlereagh. The Regent was, at that time, at the Pavilion, 
and to Brighton, accordingly, Prince Leopold, accompanied 
by Lord Castlereagh, went down on February 23rd, from 
London, not^ as now, whirled thither in an hour, but 
travelling through the cold winter weather seven or eight 
hours in the post-chaise of the period, protected by the 
fashionable long-skirted great-coat, muff, and sable boa. On 
Monday, the 27th, the Princess Charlotte, with the Queen, 
and two of the Princesses, also arrived at the Pavilion. 
Brighton was gayer than ever with the excitement of the 
coming event, so important to the Royal family, and of such 
profound interest to all England. The Parade was alive 
with brilliant equipages, and the Steine crowded with 
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dandified saunterers. The rooms under the pinnacles of the 
Pavilion* echoed with music, and sparkled with gold, and 
flowers, and plate, and jewels, and the favourite cut-glass 
chandeliers. The two figures in the centre, who diffused 
the general joy, were as handsome a pair as could be seen, 
and apparently as happy as they were handsome. Their 
mutual understanding grew and strengthened ; the qualities 
of each, so different, acted favourably on the other; they 
fell in love. There was no real difficulty or hindrance, 
and the necessary arrangements were set going. After the 
meeting at Brighton, the Princess went to Cranboume 
Lodge, and remained there until April 29th. 

On that day, wheii public expectation was at its height, 
and public interest at its utmost stretch, three separate 
cavalcades were to be seen with the horses' heads turned 
towards London. 

Queen Charlotte and her daughters, seated in a roomy 
lumbering family coach, drawn by horses heavily laden 
with the cumbrous harness then used, the coachman with 
an enormous cocked hat and six capes to his coat, were 
slowly rolling along from Windsor towards Buckingham 
Palace, then, and since 1 775, called the Queen's Palace. 



* This was the earlier Pavilion, built by Holland. It was altered by 
Nash in 1817. 
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Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, in a carriage belonging 
to the Begent, — drawn by six fine bays, the servants in 
state liveries, — preceded by outriders and followed by his 
suite, was making a state entry into London, to take up 
his abode, until the marriage, at Clarence House ; while the 
Princess Charlotte, attended by her ladies and equerry, 
was carried swiftly along in an open carriage, by a 
couple of postilions and four bay thoroughbreds, to Warwick 

House. 

The lovers were received with the utmost enthusiasm 
and demonstrations of loyal feeling, which culminated 
on the wedding-day, May 2nd, when the Princess passed 
through the dense crowds that thronged the streets, 
on her way to Carlton House from the Queen's Palace. 
There she had gone to dress on her marriage-day, and to 
join her grandmother's dinner-party. Dinner over, and the 
bride attired, she descended the stairs, her aunt Augusta on 
her right hand. Queen Charlotte met her at the foot of the 
stairs, and she passed on to the carriage through a number 
of observers who had been peimitted to line the entrance- 
hall of the Palace to see the Boyal personages in their 
wedding garments. 

Soon after nine, the great crimson saloon on the 
first floor of Carlton House formed the background to 
the marriage -scene. An altar, covered with crimson 
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velvet, and adorned with some ancient churcli plate and 
two finely-chased silver candlesticks six feet high, had 
been arranged near one end of this magnificent room. 
Before it stood the Princess, a long train of silver brocade 
falling behind her; gossamer draperies, shining with 
diamonds and silver embroidery, floating about her, her fair 
curly head encircled' by a wreath of diamond roses, her 
lustrous white arms and bosom clustered with frills of rich 
lace ; and by her side the dark firm face of Leopold, with 
its expressive features and marked eyebrows. He appeared 
in English uniform, with sword and belt studded with 
diamonds. The third figure, the Prince Regent, also in 
uniform, and covered with orders, completed the group 
which knelt in front of the altar. Some slight sense of 
contrast perhaps crossed the Regent's mind, as, looking on 
the dignified bearing, the wholesome love of these two, he 
recalled the moment when he himself had stood, reluctant 
and not quite steady, at the bridegroom's post, twenty-two 
years before. 

The voice of the Princess Charlotte was clear and 
unhesitating, and her manner was most graceful, as, 
immediately on the conclusion of the ceremony, she raised 
her face to kiss her father, and then bent to take the hand 
of Queen Charlotte, who was seated, at the head of a large 
array of spectators, in a state chair near the altar. Just as 
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the PrinoeBB tamed to her husband, and thej walked away 
together, the loud ro^ of the Tower guns thundered out 
the news all over the streets of liondon. Graceful, too, she 
looked, and, still better, happy, a few minutes later, as, 
wrapped in a traTelling pelisse of white satin, heavily 
bordered with ermine, she drove away, at last and for ever, 
from all the pains and indignities of her girlhood. , 



CHAPTER X. 

newly-mMried couple began their honey- 
loon at Oatlands Park, near 'Weybridge, 
3 which they drove down together on 
de night of their marriage-day, arriving 
uViere soon after twelve o'clock. It is 
about fifteen miles from London, and was lent to them 
by the Duke of York, to whom it then belonged. They 
remained there a week, in the enjoyment of the pleasant 
scenery around it, which they explored in their daily 
drives in a curricle, including among other ezcuraions a 
visit to Glaremont House, in the neighbourhood, then 
under consideration as their future home. From the terrace 
at Oatlands were fine views of some of the surrounding 
counties, and the large garden there was made especially 
lively by the presence of a number of animaLs and birds, 
of which the Duchess of York had formed a large collec- 
tion. Forty dogs, of all kinds and sizes,* paraded the 

* Oreville Memoirs, to), i. p. 6. 
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walks, or romped on the lawns ; monkeys hung chattering 
from the branches of the trees; parrots glittered on their 
perches, and filled the air with their harsh talk. Ostrich 
feathers waved above the long legs of their owners, and 
kangaroos, wild and playful, bounded shyly forward to be 
fed. There was a famous grotto in the garden, the largest 
in England, and a pond of gold fishes, near which stones 
marked the spots where the dogs, as they dropped off 
one by one, found rest from their gambols. 

The attendants who were at Oatlands, and usually after- 
wards with the Prince and Princess during their married 
life, consisted of Mrs. Campbell, who was Lady in Waiting 
and Keeper of the Privy Purse to the Princess, Colonel 
Addenbrooke, her Equerry, whose letters after her death 
are of much interest; Prince Leopold's equerries. Sir 
Robert Gardiner and Baron Hardenbrock; and Baron 
Stockmar, who had, two months previously, become 
secretary and physician to the Prince. Stockmar made 
the acquaintance of Princess Charlotte for the first 
time at Oatlands, and found her handsomer than he 
expected, but was greatly amused, and perhaps a little 
shocked, at the uncontrolled liveliness of her manners, 
*< stamping her foot, laughing a great deal, and talking 
still more.'' The fact was, she felt like a child just out 
of school, and the schooling had gone on so long, and 
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been so severe, that the sudden escape into liberty and 
love was exhilarating. She was most kind and friendly 
to Stockmar, valuing him highly, and clinging to him in 
her last sad extremity. 

After their stay at Oatlands, the Prince and Princess 
went to London, and took up their abode at Camelford 
House. This dwelling, which was to accommodate them 
until Marlborough House was made ready, is the last 
house in Park Lane, at the Oxford Street end. It was 
not convenient, nor adequate, and, as soon as the London 
season was over, the Prince and Princess left it and settled 
at Claremont. 

Among the beautiful and diversified scenes of Surrey, 
the garden and park of Claremont offer one of the choicest. 
The natural undulation of the ground has afforded happy 
scope for picturesque treatment by the landscape artist, 
and from the house itself, and the lovely slopes which 
surround it, the eye wanders over the vale of Esher, and 
past Epsom, to where the ranges of the Surrey Hills are 
seen rising distant and blue ; and, on the opposite side, to 
a point at which the keep of Windsor Castle comes dimly 
into sight in the distance. The house is situated about 
seventeen miles from London, and is in the parish of 
Esher. 

More than one person of distinguished name has lived 

s 
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at Olarexnont. The present house was built for Lord 
Gliye, who possessed it for five years. Long before his 
time, a previous house, with stables and walled garden, 
occupied the ground, and was the work and habitation of 
Sir John Yanbrugh. The first Boyal personage who lived 
at Glaremont was the Princess Charlotte; but since then, 
it has nurtured the infancy of otir Queen, and lodged her 
beautiful mother ; it has given timely shelter to the fugitive 
king who stepped into it from the throne of France; it 
has furnished the occasional scene of that perfect domestic 
life of which all England knows so well the tender story 
and the mournful end; and, in the immediate past, it 
has been the home of the Prince, so suddenly called 
to his rest, whose fragile bodily powers in no way 
hindered the unfolding of a vigorous and scholarly mind, 
or shackled the practical utility of a life, high in aim 
and rich in promise. 

The building designed by Sir John Yanbrugh would 
now be recognised as possessing a claim to beauty. Time, 
matured opinion, and the verdict of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
have scattered to the winds the sarcasms of Yanbrugh's 
contemporaries, and taken the meaning out of the witty 
and malicious epitaph of Pope, — 



ie heavy on him, earth, lor he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
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** I pretend to no skill in aroliitectare," said Sir Joslma; 
I judge of the arts as a painter. To speak, then, of 
Yanbrugh in the language of a painter, he had originality 
** of invention, he understood light and shadow, and had 
great skill in composition. To support his principal 
object, he produced his second and third groups of masses. 
He perfectly understood in his art what is most difficult 
in ours, the conduct of the background, by which the 
design and invention are set off to the greatest advantage. 
** What the foreground is in painting is the real ground 
** upon which the building is erected, and no architect took 
*' greater care that his work should not appear crude and 
<< hard— that is, it did not abruptly start out of the ground 
'* without expectation or preparation. This is the tribute 
*' which a painter owes to an architect who composed like a 
"painter."* 

Of this house there is an interesting water-colour sketch 
in the possession of the Queen, representing a solid-looking 
large mansion of brown or yellowish brick, the front 
extending to some length, with many rows of windows. It 
was situated on a spot below, and just in front of, that on 
which the present house stands, a spot where now the 



* Lecture on Yanbnigh from a manuscript written by R K. Browne, 
and presented to the Institute of British Architects. 
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shadow of a oommexnoratiye oedar paints the site with its 
dark touch. 

The house and estate were bought of Sir John Yanbrugh 
by Thomas Pelham, Earl of Glare, afterwards Duke of 
Newcastle, before 1715, just as he came of age, and it 
remained his property during that long period of continuance 
in office which was less due to his talents than to his 
high rank, powerful family connexion, and princely fortune. 
Then, for the first time, the house was called *' Glare Mount." 
An early map, and some drawings of the grounds and park;, 
show how the place was laid out at that time, and with 
what clumps of trees and pleasant winding paths it was 
adorned. The Duke of Newcastle, in the early days of 
George 11., entertained there Charles, Viscount Townshend, 
and Sir Robert Walpole, his colleagues in office. They were 
at that time a threefold cord, united by political principles, 
and were also connected by family ties. Lord Townshend 
having married, first, a sister of the Duke, and, secondly, a 
sister of Sir Robert. 

On the death of the Duke of Newcastle Claremont was 
purchased by Lord Glive. That great soldier and statesman, 
who gave us India, achieving in that vast country, without 
any military education whatever, successes as mighty and 
lasting in their results as they were brilliant and decisive at 
the moment, reached England for the third and last time in 
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the year 1767. He had before this time invested large sums 
of money in land in England, and, this Surrey estate now 
coming into the market, he added it, in 1769, to his previous 
possessions. Desiring to provide for himself a palace on 
the land he had bought, he sent for Lancelot Brown, then 
famous as a landscape gardener, gave him directions to have 
the old house pulled down, and to build for him a new one, 
larger and finer, and in a situation high enough to command 
all the neighbouring country. The new house, under the 
wand of "Capability Brown" (thus called not so much 
because he possessed the attribute, although he undoubtedly 
did so, as because he was perpetually using the word), rose 
up, to justify the nickname, commodious and handsome, 
with excellent rooms well arranged, and an imposing front. 
Its beauty was that it had four fa9ades, innocent of the 
litter of offices, each looking on an enchanting view over 
the park and gardens. Brown placed it on an eminence, 
surrounded it with freshly - planned grounds of singular 
attractiveness, and, with commendable taste, left standing, 
at a short distance below it, the solid, high, red garden walls 
which had been built by Sir John Vanbrugh. 

Henry Holland, the architect, who died in 1806, is 
usually supposed to have had a hand in the building of 
Glaremont; but he disclaims this in the list of Brown's 
architectural work which he gave to Bepton for the book 
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published later (in 1816), *' Fragments on the Theory of 
*' Landscape Gardening." Holland says that ** Brown built 
*^ the mansion now called Claremont, in Surrey, for Baron 
*' Clive, which, with the arrangement of the ground, cost 
'' £100,000." The krge fortune amassed by Lord Glive in 
India prorided him with a brimming exchequer, which 
might have been &r larger had he been less moderate in 
availing himself of the resources at his command. To 
accept some portion of the splendid gifts pressed upon him 
by those Lidian potentates whose nominal thrones he sup- 
ported, was imperative, according to Asiatic usage, and was 
not illegal, but it helped to excite in England a prejudice 
which ill requited his great services. In those days India 
was so inaccessible, voyages and journeys, so tedious, news- 
papers so rare, that the masses in this country had no means 
of judging of events in the far-distant East. Hence the 
misapprehension which arose in the minds of many, espe- 
cially the uneducated, with regard to Glive. They listened 
to dark and malignant stories until they began to believe 
that he was in some mysterious way under the spell of the 
Evil One, and the simple inhabitants of Esher and the 
neighbouring villages thought that the unusual thickness of 
the walls of Claremont was a precaution specially adopted 
to exclude that undesirable visitant. 
The estate, after the death of Lord Glive, was inherited 
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by his Bon^ Edward, second Lord Clive, wlio sold it, in 
1786, to Yiscount Galway. It twice again changed owners 
before it was bought by the Grown, in 1816, as a residence 
for the Princess Charlotte upon her marriage. Olaremont 
continued in the hands of the King of the Belgians until his 
death, and is now the property of Her Majesty the Queen. 
The place thus chosen by Prince Leopold of Saze-Coburg 
offered a fitting home for the fair Princess. The interior was 
arranged with that finish of detail in cornice, ceiling, and 
mantelpiece, and with that perfect proportion of area 
to height in the respective rooms, whose presence con- 
stitutes the difference between the work of ordinary 
mortals done for ordinary mortals, and the carefulness 
bestowed by skill and talent on a selected recipient. 

Princess Charlotte reaped the harrest intended for 
Lord Cliye, and the gem of England appeared at Clare- 
mont in a graceful setting, suitable to her claims, personal 
and public, — ^the classic rooms, and an outdoor environ- 
ment of &iry beauty. A mount, half natural, half 
artificial (which suggested the name to the Duke of 
Newcastle), rises steeply on the west side of the house, 
about a hundred yards distant from it. Its sides, and 
the ground around it, are all clothed in wide sheets of 
turf, golden with moss, thick with age, and soft as velvet. 
Broad walks are cut through these lawns, and on the 
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lawns stand some good specimens of the cedar of 
Lebanon, the red cedar, the Atlas cedar, the cork-tree, 
and now the Wellingtonia, besides many conifers; these 
latter planted with great judgment, both as regards the 
selection of varieties, and the choice of sites for their 
reception. 

Pursuing one of these walks, closely banked with 
rhododendrons twenty feet high, the little Gothic edifice 
is reached, perched on a high spot, which was begun 
by the Princess Charlotte as a summer-house. In 
front of it is a space of grass, and then a wall straight 
down from the edge of the grass, with a flight of steps 
breaking it at either end. On it, in Princess Charlotte's 
day, climbed jasmine and roses, and at its foot lay a 
small garden, still called hers, where flowers bloomed 
beneath the sunny precipice. The grass terrace and the 
building looked down upon a lake, around whose shores 
a wall of enormous rhododendrons now spreads its blazing 
blossoms above the margin, the rosy mass repeated in the 
water below. Swans glided about, and water-fowl built 
their nests on the little island in the centre. This was 
a favourite spot of the Princess Charlotte, where all was 
peace and beauty, till the wreck came, and turned the 
pleasaunce into the semblance of a tomb. The little temple 
was finished after her death, and stands, enriched with 
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delicate carving and painted glass, as a memorial building. 
On the south-east side of the house, seen from its south front, 
are the stables, and a garden, bounded and partitioned into 
three divisions by the massive walls of Sir John Yanbrugh. 
These are near the front approach, which descends steeply 
past them from the house, but are also gained by a walk 
leading from the pleasure-ground around the house. The 
Princess Charlotte walked often down the slope to 
this flower-garden, entering through the ^^ garden house." 
She planted a Piwus Cembra^ which now looks gnarled 
and old, near the large marble basin in the centre of the 
first square of garden, where a fountain played, and a 
circle of damask and cabbage roses decorated the brim. 
These flower-gardens are now not altogether the same; 
shrubs have been moved, and flower-beds effaced, since 
the footsteps of the Princess died away. 

On turning to the house, a broad flight of steps leads 
up to the front door, and after passing through the sunny 
portico, flagged with stone, the entrance-hall is reached, a 
beautiful oval room, the floor paved with black and white 
marble, and with doors communicating with the several 
rooms, that opposite the front door leading to an inner hall 
and staircase. On the right, or east side of the hall, is the 
library, and through it the dining-room, well proportioned 
and spacious, and on the left of the entrance-hall, after 

T 
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entering the front door, was the drawing-room in Princess 
Charlotte's time. The walls were hung with yellow silk 
striped with satin, the chairs and sofas were coyered with 
the same. This room contained her piano, a Broadwood, of 
six octaves from G to G, in a case of satinwood and rose- 
wood, with comers and ornaments of ormolu. The tone 
is as good and powerful as when her fingers touched the 
keys. This pianoforte, constructed in 1817 by the Messrs. 
Broadwood, was selected for the Princess Charlotte by Sir 
George Smart, and was thoroughly renoyated by the same 
firm in 1874, at the command of Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. It is exactly similar to one made by the Messrs. Broad- 
wood in the same year, and presented by them to Beethoven. 
Through the drawing-room was the dressing-room of the 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, since called the *^ King's 
bedroom," and beyond, a narrow room, dressing-room and 
bath-room in one, opening into Princess Charlotte's bedroom, 
in the north-west comer of the house. Turning to the 
right, out of her bedroom, was " Princess Charlotte's break- 
fast-room," where she and the Prince always breakfasted, 
and, through that, ^* the gallery," now used as a drawing- 
room, a room sixty feet long by twenty-five, which was 
intended, when it was first built, to serve as a picture- 
gallery. Lord Clive brought from India a magnificent 
carpet, which determined the size of the room. The colours. 
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principally rose and blue, intermingled in an excellent 
pattern, are still soft, ricli, and bright. Did this luxurious 
and noiseless floor come straight from an Indian loom, or 
were its gorgeous and delicate colours part of the decoration 
of some palace of the kings of Hindostan, Hned and filled 
with the priceless stuffs, the gold and diamonds of the 
East? It unfolds its vast size to great advantage in this 
handsome English room, which has windows looking on to 
the garden, and a glass door communicating by two flights 
of steps with the ground beneath. During the time the 
Prince and Princess occupied Glaremont together, this room 
was disused, but the Princess Charlotte contemplated 
arranging it, and had chosen the crimson silk which was 
to cover the walls. The silk was in the house, and just 
about to be hung on the walls, at the time of her death. 
It was never put up, but was eventually taken, with many 
portraits, and other objects belonging to King Leopold, to 
Brussels, where it lines one of the rooms of the King's 
Palace. 

The suite of rooms described, constituted the principal 
floor of the house at Claremont. Beneath them, on the 
basement, were the oflBices. The upper floor is that which 
was so often used by the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
in their frequent occupation of Claremont, before the 
acquisition of Osborne and Balmoral. 



CHAPTER XI. 

usually BO bright a month, 

le which brings the driest and 

red days of our climate, belied 

iT in the year 1816, and a 

uiuiv rtuuy seasou than ordinarily occurs 

prevailed, when Prince Leopold and Princess Charlotte 

left Lcmdon in the early autumn for the ooontry. 

With a perplexing mother completely out of the way 
in a foreign country, and a husband who desired nothing 
better than to settle permanently in England, Princess 
Charlotte started upon her life at Claremont with 
two primary conditions of peace and comfort. The 
boundaries of their home entirely satisfied this married 
pair, whose suitability was evident ; for while in chuw^ter 
they greatly differed, — the reserve, gravity, and sagacious 
thoughtfulness of the husband contrasting with the 
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vivacity and buoyancy of the wife, — in tastes and pre- 
ferences, in judgments and opinions, they were one. Both 
relished the details of country life, the quiet hours of 
artistic study, the many objects of interest out of doors. 
To her the novel sensation of confidence in her companion, 
and freedom of word and action, was sunshine, and 
enhanced the deep content in which they lived together. 
The fair, plump, laughing Princess, the tall, dark, quiet, 
deliberate man, were no less dissimilar in person than 
they were in disposition; but, of the sex of each, each 
was an aOmirable type. 

Their life at Claremont was precisely that which would 
have been pursued by the inhabitants of any country 
house at that time. They walked and drove in the park, 
lanes, and about the villages. They sketched the scenery, 
searched for the botanic riches of their neighbourhood, 
and on most mornings spent some hours in planning or 
directing alterations and improvements in the garden and 
on the premises. They read a great deal together, their 
reading embracing a wide range of topics, for both were 
good linguists. Prince Leopold especially was well versed 
in modem languages, and could read any work in the six 
or seven principal languages of Europe. They cultivated 
singing, and instrumental music. Their vocal duets were 
good, and were often accompanied on the piano by Lady 
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Ashbrooki in her many visitB to Claremont. She was an 
accompliBhed musician, and assisted at the invariable music 
of the eyening. 

Stockmar delineates the Princess Charlotte, as she 
appeared at Claremont, in the autumn of 1816, with 
graphic strokes • : « The Princess in good humour, and 
^* then she pleases easily. I thought her dress particularly 
« becoming (September 6th) ; dark roses in her hair, a short 
'^ light blue dress without sleeyes, with a low round collar, 
*' a white puffed-out Bussian chemisette, the sleeves of lace. 
^* I have never yet seen her in any dress which was not 
*^ both simple and in good taste. The Princess is extremely 
*' active and lively, astonishingly impressionable, and nerv- 
^' ously sensitive. Intercourse with her husband has had a 
*' markedly good effect upon her, and she has gained surpris- 
'^ ingly in calmness and seU-control, so that one sees more and 
*' more how good and noble she really is. She shows many 
^* attentions to those around her, but she attributes great 
" value to these attentions, however little she may appear 
" to do so. She never for a moment forgets the King's 
** daughter. In this house reign harmony, peace, and love*— 
^' in short, everything that can promote domestic happiness. 
<< My master is the best of all husbands in the five quarters 



* *' Memoirs of Baron Stockmar," vol. L p. 42. 
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*^ of the globe, and his wife bears him an amount of love, 
*' the greatness of which can only be compared with the 
" English national debt." Although the Princess preferred 
a quiet life alone with her husband, their days were 
varied by the frequent reception of distinguished and 
valued guests. The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
recently married; the Duke and Duchess of York, who 
were not far off, at Oatlands; the young Grand Duke 
Nicholas, the future Emperor of Russia, who paid one 
visit; and many true friends of the Princess, persons 
whom she loved and honoured, were asked to meet the 
members of the Royal Family, or to spend a few days in 
sharing the pleasant country life. One of the Princess 
Charlotte's genial invitations to her friends is given in 
the following letter. . 



" Friday^ Olarbmont, 

'^ January \2lh^ 1817. 

"Mt deab Ladt Ashbbook, 



I hasten to assure you with what pleasure I 
received and read the letter you were so kind as to write 
me on my birthday. I am not a little pleased at the 
manner in which you remember and express yourself about 
the hours and days we formerly spent together. Rest 
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<< assured no one ciem look back to them with more gratitude 
*' than I do, as I never forget mj friend, or kindness shown 
^* me, and never can yoiu*s and Lord Ashbrook's, to 
" whom I owed the few, the only, pleasurable moments 
I spent in those times. You will find me always the 
same in feelings and in manner, whether circumstances 
" should throw us much together or not. I should like 
** very much to see your little girl again,* as I can easily 
*^ conceive I should see much improvement after so many 
*^ months have elapsed. I am not surprised at your 
*' being rather vain and proud of her ; she must be so 
*^ entertaining, and such an amusing resource to you. 
It is the only thing that is wanting to our happiness, 
and the only thing I envy you. Indeed, I cannot help 
*< envying every one that is so much more fortunate in 
" that respect than I am. I go on hoping, and hope I 
*' am not always to hope, and sigh in vain. 

" Would it be too far for you and Lord Ashbrook to 
" come to us on Friday next to dine and to sleep P It 
'^ would give us much pleasure if it should be quite 
** convenient and agreeable to you both. I have had several 
** letters from Notti ; f she writes in very good spirits from 






* Augusta Emily Flower, the Princeas'B god-daughter, 
t Mifls Knight. 
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the old sainted lord's,* but still complains of her eyes. I 
fancy she wiU soon be in town, and then she is to come 
here. You know I have always been a great advocate for 
Lord Ashbrook and other landlords seeing to their own 
estates, and, provided you do not stay too long away, I 
approve very much of your going in the spring to Ireland. 
You ask me in your letter whether I have seen much of 
my ladies. I say, No. I will tell you the reason, and I 
think you will say I am right. First of all, you know 
they were placed without my approbation or consent. 
They remained after this; they were strangers to me. 
The Prince, from the first, said that he would not have 
them living in the house, or otherwise than necessary 
appendages to state and etiquette, that then they may 
come when so required ; but, as we only went to the play 
and opera, and privately live like other people, and 
intended living as such, that there was no sort of use or 
occasion for them, as I could require no other protection 
than his, and could be under none so proper ; that, as to 
third persons being between us, and thus preventing all 
possibility of communication and private conversation and 
amusement, it was the most dangerous thing in the world, 
the ruin of all good marriages, as it put a restraint upon 



♦ Lord St Vincent 
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*' the mind and feelings beyond anything irk8ome» and not 
'' bearable between two beings who should have no reserve ; 
the whole of our happiness depended entirely upon how we 
began in the first outset. Thank Gk>d, we have most 
providentially weathered all storms and difficulties that 
appeared to threaten us, both here and at a distance. We 
have kept clear of all interference, are perfectly well with 
all parties, all sides ; quarrel ^with no one, and yet go on 
** our own quiet, independent, rational plan of living and 
proceeding. Now we need dread no mischief from any 
one, as it is too late for these attempts to be made. All 
*^ would have tried to make us tools to parties and private 
views, and, finally, setting us ill together. I think the 
right-minded can but approve and applaud our conduct. 
*^ Believe me, at a moment like this, when the country is 
far from being in a quiet state, that a good example of 
morality is not only very necessary, but highly important. 
'* Dr. Short has been here for some days. He is grown 
fat, in great spirits and good humour, as you will always 
remember him. He is now in town, taking his new duty 
" at Westminster. You will easily conceive how charmed 
'^ I was at being instrumental in procuring him so good a 
'' piece of Church preferment. His services here richly 
** merited it, I thmk you will allow. Mrs. Campbell is in 
'* town just now, but you will meet her here on Friday ; also 
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** the Daohess of Leeds and Lady Catherine, with some 
** others, whioh I hope will not be disagreeable to you. Our 
<* dinner-hour being seven, any time you may like best 
*^ to arrive at before this you will find your rooms quite 
ready for you. We make it a rule that everybody should 
do what they like best, in order that they should feel as 
" much at home as possible, whioh I hope you will always 
" do in a house of wme. 

'' Now addio, believe me to be, 



(C 



« 



Always yours most sincerely. 



"Chablottb S. 0." 



Not many weeks after this letter was written, the 
Princess found her ardent wish likely to be fulfilled. Mrs. 
Louis, her dresser and faithful attendant, wrote on 
September 8th, 1817 : — " The Princess is uncommonly well, 
" and I hope will do well. We are as happy as ever. The 
** Prince is so very kind to her." Lady Ashbrook, whose 
house, Beaumont Lodge, stood near the road running from 
Windsor to Glaremont, was often in the Princesses company, 
and debated with her the choice of a physician. Both the 
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Princess and Lady Ashbrook decided in favour of Sir 
William Knighton, who shared with Sir Richard Croft the 
first rank as "accoucheur," and who was personally known 
to Lady Ashbrook. A few weeks later, when that lady 
had returned from an absence at Rome, she was dismayed 
to find that Sir Richard Croft had been engaged. On her 
remonstrating with the Princess, Her Royal Highness told 
her that she had yielded to the influence of a lady who was 
a great friend of Croft, and had selected the latter as her 
attendant during the approaching event. Sir Richard Croft, 
who took charge of the health of the Princess during the 
summer and autumn, would not allow her to wear stays, 
and, when asked the reason, merely said : " A cow does not 
" wear stays ; why should the Princess Charlotte ? *' Lady 
Ashbrook volunteered to be present at the birth of the child, 
but the Princess replied : " There is no one I should like 
" so well to have with me as yourself ; but, unfortunately, 
** I cannot accept your kind offer, as the Queen offered to be 
" with me, and I refused." This acquits Queen Charlotte 
of all reputed neglect in the matter of the Princess's illness. 
The Princess was easily agitated and made nervous, and 
preferred to remain alone with her husband. In the early 
autunm, Sir Thomas Lawrence spent some days at Claremont 
to paint the portrait of the Princess. She was distressed 
because he could not, at l^e same time, undertake that of 
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Prince Leopold. But, as tlie Prince Regent was tlien 
sitting to him in London, lie found it impossible to work at 
a third pictm*e. The Princess showed some emotion at this 
disappointment, and the Prince promised to sit for his 
portrait when they were, according to their intention, at 
Marlborough House, after her recovery. Some feeling of 
uncertainty as to the future afFected her to tears, and she 
replied : " Ah, if you are to sit when you go to town, and 
" after my delivery, then I may never see the picture." 
Her own portrait, which she intended as a gift to Prince 
Leopold on his birthday, December 16th, meanwhile 
progressed, and is the original of the now rare print, 
representing her half-length, dressed in black velvet. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was desirous, after the death of the 
Princess, to have this painting, so important, so pathetic, 
as the last memorial of her, adequately reproduced, and sent 
the plate back to Colnaghi's eleveh times to be altered, 
before he was perfectly satisfied. His account of his visit 
to Claremont, which is here inserted, is copied from his 
original letters to the beautiful Mrs. Wolff, whose portrait 
was the first exhibited by him at the rooms of the Royal 
Academy. She lived at some distance from London, and 
they corresponded. The letters describing Claremont are 
in the possession of Mrs. Keightly, who is, as has been 
previously stated, also the owner of other relics of the 
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Princess Charlotte.* *^ I am now returned from Glaremont, 
'^ my yisit to wliioh was agreeable to me in every respect, 
** both in what regarded myself, my reception, and the 
^' complete success of my professional labours, and in the 
'* satisfaction of seeing the perfect harmony in which this 
" young couple now liye, and of observing the good qualities 
** which promise to make it lasting. The Princess has 
*' nothing of the hoyden, or of that boisterous hilarity 
^* which has been ascribed to her ; her manner is exceedingly 
*' frank and simple, but not rudely abrupt, nor coarse ; and 
'* I have, in this little residence of nine days, witnessed 
« undeniable evidence of an honest, just, EngUsh nature, 
^* that reminded me, from its immediate decision between 
*^ the right and wrong of a subject, and the downrightness 
*' of the feeling that governed it, of the good King, her 
" grandfather. She ah*eady possesses a great deal of that 
" knowledge of the past history of this country that ought 
^^ to form a part of her peculiar education. It is exceedingly 
** gratifying to see that she both loves and respects Prince 
" Leopold, whose conduct, indeed, and character seem justly 
'* to deserve those feelings. From the report of the 



* These letters were used by Mr. D. K Williams^ in his biography of 
Sir T. LawrencOi published in 1831, in which he introduces large extracts 
from them. 
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gentlemen of his household, he is considerate, beneyolenti 
and just, and of very amiable maimers. My own observa- 
tion leads me to think that, in his behaviour to her, he is 
affectionate and attentive, rational and discreet; and in 
the exercise of that judgment, which is sometimes brought 
in opposition to some little thoughtlessness, he is so 
cheerful and slily humorous, that it is evident that she 
is ah*eady more in dread of his opinion than of his 
displeasure. 

•* Their mode of life is very regular. They breakfast 
together alone about eleven ; at half -past twelve she came 
in to sit to me, accompanied by Prince Leopold, who 
stayed great part of the time. About three she would 
leave the painting room to take her airing round the 
grounds in a low phaeton with her ponies, the Prince 
always walking by her side. At five, she would come 
in and sit to me till seven. At six, or before it, he 
would go out with his gun to shoot hares or rabbits, 
and return about seven, soon after which we went to 
dinner, the Prince and Princess appearing in the 
dining-room just as it was served up. Soon after the 
dessert appeared, the Prince and Princess retired to the 
drawing-room, whence we soon heard the pianoforte 
accompanying their voices. At his own time. Colonel 
Addenbrooke, the chamberlain, proposed our going in, 
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always, as I thouglit, to disturb them. They were 
generally sitting at the pianoforte, often on the same 
chair. I never heard her play, but the music they 
had been playing was always of the finest kind. 
After coffee, the card-table was brought, the young 
couple being always partners, the others changing. 
The Prince and Princess retire at eleyen o'clock. 

'* The Princess had a surprisingly quick ear, which 
I was pleasantly warned of. Whilst playing whist, 
which, being played for shillings, was not the most 
silent game I oyer witnessed, she would suddenly reply 
to something that the Baron or I would be talking 
of, in the lowest tone, at the end of the room, whilst 
her companions at the table were ignorant of the 
cause of her observations. I have increased respect for 
the Bishop of Salisbury, because he appeared to have 
fully performed his duty in her education. She had, as 
I have said, great knowledge of the history of this 
country, and in the businesses of life, and a readiness 
in anecdotes of political parties in former reigns. How 
often I see her entering the room, constantly on his 
arm, with slow but firm step, always erect. 

" Her features, as you see, were beautifully cut; her 
clear blue eye, so open, so like the fearless purity of 
truth, that the most experienced parasite must have 
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" turned from it when he dared to lie. Her maimer of 
*^ addressing Prince Leopold was always as affectionate 
" as it was simple — • My love ;* and his, always 
•* • Charlotte/ " 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, in a subsequent letter, relates 
the terms in which Prince Leopold, spoke of his wife. 
*' She had a clear, fine understanding," the Prince said, 
** and yery quick. She was candid, she was open, and 
** not suspicious ; but she saw characters at a glance, she 
** read them so true. She was always thinking of others, 
" not of herself, — no one so little selfish, — always 
** looking out for comfort for others. Oh, what 
** happiness was ours I and it was solid — it could 
" not change, for we knew each other. Except 
** when I went out to shoot, we were together always. 
" And we could be together, we did not tire." 




CHAPTER XII. 

and oft-repeated are the stories 
he charitable deeds of the FrinceBS 
, and hei* solioitude for the welfare 
pooi* around Claremont. Mrs. 

^ ^ , besides being her seoretary and 

keeper of her privy purse, was employed as her almoner. 
But quite as tenacioufly remembered as her oharitj was her 
cheerful kindness of manner towards the large number of 
workmen and labourers daily employed on t^e estate at 
Claremont. It is still recalled by some who were occasional 
residents in that neighbourhood, how, years and years after 
her death, people, rich and poor, in and about Esher, had 
her name every day on their lips. No house or oofcti^ was 
without its tribute to her who was the favourite and 
unforgotten object of loyalty and gratitude. But Clare- 
mont's halcyon moment waa fated to be brief. There, as 
the months went by, the Princess pursued her usual 
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pleasures out of doors ; there, in the house she sat, busily 
superintending the preparations for the hoped-for heir, or 
working at the tapestry footstool of colours now fast fading 
away, while the large gilt clock, with its two sphinxes and 
golden fluted pillars, which stood in her drawing-room, 
ticked away the hours day after day until it struck the fatal 
one at last. All was going on, life, movement, occupation, 
— and time, which seemed to bear only hope, and joy, and 
anticipation upon its wings. The daily march of this happy, 
active home beat in the attentive ears of listening England, 
and arrested the eager eyes turned to the expected moment. 
The shock was proportionate to the hope. The wheels of 
the domestic life, which was at that moment the centre* 
point of interest to the nation, stopped with a sudden jar ; 
the tremendous vibration trembled to every comer of 
England, and shook all hearts with unspeakable grief and 
horror. 

The Princess was taken ill on the night of Monday, 
November 8rd. The bedchamber in the comer of the 
house, before indicated, was the scene of her protracted 
trial. Between two large west windows, the only ones in 
the room, was placed the bed ; opposite to the bed was 
the fireplace, with its delicately beautiful mantelpiece of 
white and yellow marble. A high room, with a short slope 
between the cornice and the ceiling, all three white, and 
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ornamented with raised gold scroll-work. On tlie right 
hand of the bed, at right angles with the window, was the 
door into the small dressing-room, which contained a bath, 
and, opposite that door, one leading to the Prince Leopold 
of Coburg's dressing-room, then used as a sleeping-room for 
** the old gentleman," Sir Richard Croft. At the further 
comer of the Princess's room, between the fireplace and the 
north wall, was a door leading to the break&st-room, where 
the Ministers and .the Archbishop sat, awaiting the event. 
Great patience and fortitude marked the behaviour of the 
Princess Charlotte during the fifty hours of her sujSering. 
Her uncomplaining, self-possessed conduct never flagged, 
although her strength and nerves were unsustained by 
nourishment. Sir Richard Croft not allowing her to eat, 
saying to her : *' It is much better for you not to eat.'^ He 
was ambitious of attending her alone, and would not suffer 
Dr. Baillie, who was in the house, to enter the Princess's 
chamber. He went occasionally to the door to give 
particulars to Dr. Baillie, who communicated the report to 
the Ministers in attendance. Another physician. Dr. Sims, 
was called in for consultation, but did not attend personally 
on Her Royal Highness. 

The &)lat of attending the Princess, if all things went 
well, would be enormous ; the responsibility, however, was 
equally enormous ; and the death of a Princess, under the 
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circumstances, would as largely detract from a physician's 
reputation as her successfiil confinement would add to it. 
Sir Bicliard Croft was, as Stockmar said, not exceptionally 
wise, nor exceptionally strong, and lie became nervous. 
Queens, we are told, run far greater risk in cliildbed than 
private women, merely because their medical attendants are 
Lore «^^. The s^n who tended M«, Louis, 
was altogether unnerved by his emotions. '^ Compose 
yourself," said Bonaparte; ''imagine you are assisting 
a poor girl in the Faubourg St. Antoine." The delivery 
of the Princess Charlotte was a natural one, but slow, and, 
in consequence, caused fatigue and exhaustion, which would 
not have interfered with the recovery of the Princess had 
the birth not been followed by a violent symptom, which 
always requires the most energetic treatment, the life at the 
moment depending upon a thread. Sir Richard Croft 
somehow f aQed to pour brandy down the throat of the 
rapidly-sinking Princess, which he probably would have 
done in the case of a more ordinary patient. 

The child was bom dead at nine o'clock on Wednesday 
evening, November 5th. Sir Richard Croft, who had all 
through been intent upon saving the life of the child, took 
it into the dressing-room to try and revive it. It was a 
boy of very large size and great beauty. The Princess was 
allowed to talk and laugh. Mrs. Campbell, who was also in 
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the dressing-rooin, heard this going on, but there was no 
one to prevent it. Sir Riohard Croft was first occupied 
with the heir of England,, and then went to bed. When the 
nurse took in some gruel later, the Princess was unable to 
swallow it, and her state was discovered. Drs. Baillie and 
Stockmar were summoned, but the rattle in the throat 
began. She cried out to the latter doctor to stay — 
** Stocky, Stocky I *' as he was leaving the room to call the 
Prince, who had not before quitted her side for an instant 
for three days. 

As the scene drew to a close, when the solemn midnight 
hour had passed over it, the restless convulsive movements 
gradually subsided. She lay back motionless and speech- 
less, her eyes, growing dimmer and dimmer every moment, 
fixed upon the faces around her. The glazed look still 
strained up, her hands grew cold. With the quick, sudden, 
helpless movement so familiar to those who have watched a 
death-bed, and which always looks like an expression of 
relief, her head dropped on her left shoulder, and she 
died. 

The Prince Leopold was a minute too late. Stupified 
with horror, and as in a dream, he had sunk down outside^ 
on his way to the death-chamber. He kissed the icy hands, 
— ^' those beautiful hands which, at the last, while she was 
<< talking to others, seemed always looking out for mine." 
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The death of the Princess Charlotte's* unfortunate 
medical attendant followed three months later. In the 
month of February Sir Richard Croft was attending a 
lady at Eton in her confinement. During the progress of 
her illness, which wasi exactly as that of the Princess 
Charlotte had been, very much too slow and protracted, 
he became racked with alarm and anxiety. He went into 
the next room, the door of which was close to the door 
of the room where the lady was lying, and, seeing some 
pistols arranged over the fireplace, took One down and 
shot himself before the birth of his patient's child. 

When the Princess Charlotte was taken ill, the Prince 
Begent was at the house of the iBforquis of Hertford, in 
Suffolk ; but, on hearing the tidings, he went up to London, 
and reached Carlton House on Thursday morning, when 
his brother, the Duke of York, met him, and gaye him 
the intelligence of his daughter's death. He did not 
attend the funeral, which took place on the 19th of 
Noyember, at St. George's Chapel. 

It was late in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 18th, 
twelye days after the death of the Princess, that a 



* Oontemporaiy aoooonts of the illnesfl and death of the Frinoeas 
Charlotte are giyen from the TimM newspaper of November 6th, 6th, and 
7th, in Appendix A. 
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hearse, with eight horses, drew up in front of Glare- 

mont House. The raw dusk night was pierced bj a ^ 

few stars, as the solemn procession started at six 

o'clock for Windsor. Spectators were admitted into the 

park, but a hush so profound prevailed before the 

starting of the carriages, that the distant minute-gans 

firing from the yessels on the Thames, and the tolling 

of the bells in London, and in the churches along the 

route, could be heard. The sad journey occupied six 

hours. Prince Leopold, with one or two companions, went 

in a mourning-coach in front of the hearse, all through 

that long, dreary November night, at a foot's pace, the 

moon shining out occasionally on the black masses, and ^ 

lighting up the accoutrements of the detachment of dragoons 

which followed. No torches were carried; but, as they 

passed through Staines and Egham, and the villages on 

the road, hundreds of persons, silent, awed, and weeping, 

thronged the roads at the first sound of the heavy wheels, 

to watch the big black horses tramp slowly forward out 

of the gloom; while some, to whom the Princess was 

personally known and especially dear, could but run and 

hide themselves, to shut out all sight and sound of that 

inexorable progress. 

The small coffin containing the dead infant was buried 
that night in the vault under the chapel adjoining the 
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east end of St. George's Chapel. That of the Princess 
was carried into the Lower Lodge, where it remained in 
a room lined throughout with black, and lit up by large 
candelabra, until the following evening, Wednesday the 
19th, when the procession was re-formed, and the remains 
conyeyed by torchlight to St. George's Chapel. The cere- 
mony was conducted in the choir, from whence a subter- 
ranean passage communicates with the Royal sepulchre. 
The service was over about eleven o'clock. 

When all was quiet, and the crowd had dispersed, one 
solitary molimer went down into the vault and knelt for 
some time beside the cofiln. 

In that vault, at that moment, the sole companions 
of the Princess Charlotte were the Princess Amelia and 
the Duchess of Brunswick. Since then, the silent and 

« 

august company has, from time to time, been augmented, 
until lately the stillness of tliis sacred and historic ground 
has been broken by the entombment of the much-loved 
Prince Leopold, the nannesake and great-nephew of him 
who, sixty-seven years before, mourned on the spot the 
marring of his pleasant pictures, and the frustration of 
his brilliant hopes. 

The vault was constructed by George III. beneath a 
chapel built originally by Henry VIL, which has since 
been cohverted into the Albert Memorial Chapel. In 

« 
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that oostlj intenor all tliat can be yielded by the skill 
of the sculptor and the worker in mosaic to embody what 
is most interesting in Holy Smpture, most beautiful in 
the moral world, most dear to Boyal hearts, shines 
imperishably above the Princess Charlotte's grave. 

The disappointment to the people at large, which her 
death produced, was as great as that to the husband. 
To them the deaths of the mother and child appeared a 
national calamity, since those events left England without 
any direct heir to the throne ; and the nation was 
bewildered at finding the succession placed in a region of 
uncertainty. 

But time, as it has gone on, has changed that state 
of doubt and expectancy with regard to the future, which 
troubled men's minds in 1817, into bne of prolonged satis- 
faction and thankfulness, for out of the darkness of 
the tragedy, and even by reason of it, light and prosperity 
have arisen for England* 



THE END. 



.•m %. 



APPENDICES. 

(A.) 

JVom tkt tttaa ^ Wadnttda^, NoMmba- 5, 1817. 

" THE PRINCESS OHARLOtTE. 

** Pbom tlte momfliit th»t it -wu generally, known Uutt Her Royal HighnecB 
waa likely to add onemora member to the Roysl Honae, the greatest interest 
hu been exdtad thiDnghoat the nation ; and erei; step and morement ot 
Her Royal Highness has been watched with the most anxious attention. 
At a late hour laat ni^t, thou^ we had not aotaally reoeired intelligenoe 
that the FriaoeM had given, birth to a Boyal infant, yet there was evei; 
nason to sappoae that such an evemt must have token place. We most, 
howereri content onnelves with publishing those partioulars which admit 
of no doubt at alL 

" The health of Her Royal Highness has, during her pr^nancy, been 
umntBrmptedly good. The Princess continued to enjoy this state of health 
till three o'clock yesterday mornings when Sir Ric^iard Oroft, her physician, 
who has been in constant attendance for thiee weeks, saw, from hw sudden 
indisposition, the most oonrinoibg reason for jHxmouncing that her aooouche- 
ment was approaching. Servants who had been for a long time in waiting 
were immediatly sent off express for the diSbrent Officers of State, whose 
duty it is to be present on such oocasionB, Dr. Baillie was also summoned, 
to f^ve his advice, if neoessary. So great was the speed of the diSisrent 
mesaeugen, who all leftOlaremontat a quarter-past three, that Lord Bat^urst, 
Lord Sidmoath, the Archbishop of Oant«rbury and the Bishop of London, 
tjie Ohanoell<^ of the Exchequer and the Lord Ohancellor, all arrived by a 
quarter before eight. Dr. Baillie arrived from Virginia Water at a quarter 
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pftit wven. At a late hoar of the erening (of Taeiday) no child was born, 

bat Sir Biohard Oroft told the Offioen of State, aggembled on the oocanon, 

that 'the pr og r ew of Her Boyal Kighnewt the Prinoeas Oharlotte'i illneM v 

iii in erery retpeoti as fayoorable as he cooM poanbly wiah.' " 



Frmn Ab Tncn ^ 7%ttr«dby, JFovembmr 6. 

'' Ws hope that before the Joamal goes to press we may have it in oar 
power to annoonoe the safe delivery of the Princess Oharlotto of Wales ; bat 
at eight o'clock last erening we had received no tidings of the event. At 
eight o'clock in the morning the attendant medical gentlemeii had issaed 
the following balletin : 

** * OL^MBMOHTy Wednemiay Morning^ 8 o^doek 

***The labour of Her Royal Highness the Princess Cfhariotte is 
going on very slowly, but, we trnst, favourably/ 

"With great regret we have barely time to announce that Her Boyal 
Highness has been delivered — ^we trust we may say safely, in relation to her 
Boyal person — of a still-bom infant. 

** The following circular was issued : — 

«< < Olasbmont, 5 JfofjembeTf 10 o'elodfc, p.m. 

** * At nine o'clock this evening Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Oharlotte was delivered of a still-bom male child Her Royal 
Highness is doing extremely welL' " 



Such were the announcements of Thursday. The Tifnes of Friday the 7th 
appeared in startling fashion with a broad black edge around its leaves. 
The awful news was not to be read in the large staring letters which are now 
considered appropriate to sensational paragraphs, but was announced in two 
leading articles, the second incorporating the bulletins and letters. The first 
article is as follows : — 

" It is our painful and unexpected duty this day to give an account of as 
melancholy an event as occurs in the annals of hereditary monarchies, — ^the 
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death of the only two preBomptive heirs to the Orown in direct succession, — 
the mother and her child. The circumstances of their dissolution are as 
aflfocting to private feelings as the event itself may be esteemed publicly 
calamitous. We have lost a Prince before he saw the lights and a Princess 
in the prime of youth. It is but little to say that^ we never recollect so strong 
and general an expression and indication of sorrow. .... The more early 
stages of the Princess Charlotte's labour were related in our paper of yester- 
day, up to the moment when the bulletin announced that the child was still- 
bom, and the mother ' doing extremely welL' The date of that official paper 
was ten o'clock on Wednesday nighty the Prixkcess having then been delivered 
about an hour. At six, the pains of child-birth had. become more decisive ; 
and the child was then, and, it is said, even up to a few minutes before its 
birth, ascertained to be living. At its birth it was found a perfect^ fine- 
formed male infant. After the birth the Princess appeared so tranquil and 
composed that^ between twelve and one, the medical gentlemen retired to 
rest The Oabinet Ministers also^ having full reason to believe that all 
danger was over, had left Olaiemont soon after eleven o'clock, but were after- 
wards recalled, lliefirstsymptomof approaching danger is said to have been 
on some gruel being presented to her, which she found a difficulty in swallow- 
ing : cold and spasms succeeded. The physunans were called up, but their 
aid was vain. For the last half-hour her spasms are said to have subsided. 
She sunk into calm composure^ speechless, but apparently not insensible^ and 
at half-past two o'clock she was no more." 

The second article contains the bulletin previously given, and a letter 
of Lord Sidmouth, despatched to the Lord Mayor at half-past six on 
Thursday, the morning of the 6th. 

"Whitehall, Novemher 6^ 6 A.11. 

" Mt Lobd, — It is with the deepest sorrow that I inform your lordship, 
that Her Boyal Highness the. Princess Charlotte expired this morning at 
half-past two o'docL—^Signed) ^ 

"SlDMOUTH." 

The article ends with two letters ^m CQaremont^ unsigned : — 

«< Olabbmont, 8 o'doek this morning^ Thumday. 

" I had hoped to send you very different tidings. .... I will endeavour 
to write all I have heard, !Ui well as the general grief and consternation * 
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will allow me. On Monday, in the ni^^t^ or aboat three onTueiday mornings 
Her Boyal Highneee was taken ilL Dr. Baillie and Dr. Groft were the 
medioal attendants. Daring the whole of Tueiday the labour advanoed 
■lowly, bat withoat the leaat iqppearanoe of danger. The Prinoeas showed 
anoommon firmneas and the atmost resignation. Towardi erening; as the 
labour still lingered, it was deemed adyisable to send far Dr. Sims, who 
arrived in the middle of the ni^t. Nothing ooald be going on better, thoagh 
too slowly ; and the excellent oonstitation of the Princess gave every aasor- 
anoe that she woold not be too mach ezhaosted by the delay. Prince Lecqpold 
was incessant in his attendance! Once or twice he ezdaimed to the 
attendants that 'the anrepining, patient endaranoe of the Priiicess, while it 
gave him comfort^ commanioated also a deep affliction at her soflbring being 
so le ngthened.' About six o'clock yesterday (Wednesday p.m.) the labour 
advanced more rapidly, and no apprehensions were entertained of any fatal 
result ; and the child was ascertained to be still living. At nine o'clock Her 
Boyal Hi^ness was delivered of a male child, but still-bom. Throughout 
the whole of this long and painful labour Her Boyal Highness evinced 
the greatest firmness, and received the communication of the child 
being still-bom with much resignation. Prince Leopold exdaimed, as soon 
as the intelligence was given him, * Thank Gk>d, thank Gk>d, the Princess is 
safe t ' The child was perfect^ and one of the finest infantsever brought into 
the world. The Princess was composed after her delivery, and, thou^ of 
course much exhausted, every hope was entertained of her doing welL A 
little after twelve a change was observed in Her Boyal Highness. Her quiet 
left her — she was restless and uneasy, and the medical attendants felt alarmed. 
From half -past twelve restlessness and convulnons increased, till nature and 
life were quite exhausted, and Her Boyal Highness expired at half-past two 
this morning." 

AnoAer hUerJiram ClaremanL 

*' Olabxmont, ^uraday morning^ 9 o*doek 

" The most melancholy and distressing event has happened* Princess 
Charlotte is no more 1 All is dismay and grie^ rejoicing turned into 
mourning, in the death of the most lovely and affectionate of princesses. 
The scene at this time exceeds aU attempt at description. The awful event 
was not known at Esher till eight o'clock, and now there is scarcely an eye 
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iree from tears. The amiable and affectionate Prince Leopold is distracted 
and inconsolable^ and the whole of the Boyal establishment is in a similar 
state. The approach of the departure of the conveyance compels me to be 
brief in relating the tragic particulars. Her Royal Highness, after her 
deliTery, had expressed herself resigned to the child lying dead, most piously 
observing that it was the will of Qod. She continued remarkably well from 
nine o'clock, the time of her delivery, till past twelve o'clock, probably a 
quarter past» when the medical men, Drs. Baillie, Oroft, and Sims, considering 
that she could not be doing better, retired to rest Her Boyal Highness 
took some gruel, and expressed herself inclined to rest ; however, on the 
gruel being given her, she expressed herself to find a difficulty in swallowing 
itb The lovely Princess afterwards complained of being very chilly, and a 
pain at the stomacL The nurse^ Mrs. Griffiths, considering Her Boyal 
Highness's complaints to require the advice of the medical gentlemen in 
attendance, the doctors were all instantly called up. They lost no time in 
giving their attendance, but human assistance was of no avaiL Her Boyal 
Highness's attack continued unabated, and she expire4 about half-past two 
o'clock.** 



(B.) 

Of the monuments to the memory of the Princess Charlotte^ one of the 
meet striking is that which finds a place on the wall of the inner or staircase 
hall at Olaremont. It is a very beautiful white marble memorial tablet, 
placed there a short time , ago by Queen Victoria, and designed by an 
inhabitiVQt of Esher. It is in three compartments, each containing figures in 
high rdief . The centre compartment contains sculptures of the Prince and 
Princess ' dispensing alms to the poor. Beneath this division are the 
words : — *^In memoriam Leopold and Charlotte. ' They visited the father- 
less and wic^owa' ' 2 May, 1816." One one side is a design representing 
the offering of the crown of Belgium to Prince Leopold, with the words : — 
" * Seek ye first the kingdom of Ood, and all these things shall be added to 
you/ 1831." The other compartment represents the dying scene. The 
body of the Prilncess Charlotte lies on a couch, Prince Leopold kneels near^ 
holding the blind. An angel stands. at the foot of the bed. Above, the 
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qnrit is weiL Mftriiig npwaidi. Beneath is the iiiieriptioD« — ** * Sorrow not^ 
M a man without hope^ for her who ileeps in Jem.' 8th o( November 
1817.- 



(0.) 

JToie to Chapter F. 

Ths aapphire mentioned at page 56 wai, after the death of the 
MarohioneiB of Ckmyn^iam, xetomed to the Grown, and is now to be aeen 
among the Tower jewehu 
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Abbival of the Allied Sovereigns in London p 

Baboh Stookmar's first acquaintance with the PrinoeBS, 138; 

opinion of her estiniBible qualities 

Birth of the Frincess 

Brighton, visit of the Royal Family in 1816 

Cabltos Hoitsc, descripti<m and demolition ot, ii; elaborate fomi- 
tore of uid extent of gardens 

Charitable disposition of the PrinoeBB 

Charlotte Jones, the talented miniature painter ; her early life, beanty, 
vivBcity, and genius, 1 ; progress under Cosway, her tutor, 4 ; 
appointment m miniatnre painter to the Princess, 6 ; Sir Thomas 
lavrenoe'a friendship and interest, 6 ; sooriflces soatained by the 
PrincesB's deatii, 6 ; loss of sight, 11; her death 

Clarem<att, the residence of the Prince and princesa, 129; description 
ot the beautiful grounds, 136 ; internal decoration of the mansion, 
139; Sir Thomas Lawrence's account of his visit to the Boyal 
pair after their marriage 

Confirmation of the Princess in her eighteenth year at Windsor : its 
solemn impression on the Princess ... 

Congress of Vienna, the 

Cranbonrne Lodge, the Princess's banishment to 
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puge 



maniAgB 



Dkath of the Duke of Brunswick at Jena 

Death of the Princess 

Dogs, her love of 

Domestic infelicity of her Royal parents, and their Hia^^ipyi 

Eablt accomplishments of the Princess 

Etching on copperplate an accomplishment of the Princess 

Early trials and their result 

Education of the Princess ... 

Enthusiasm in England on her birth 

Faib on the Thames in 1814, description of 

Firmness of the Princess in maintaining her rights on the 
Quesuion ... ... ... ... ... ... 

First appearance of the Princess at Court 

Flight of Napoleon from Elba 

Forbidden correspondence with friends ... 

Fostering care and affection of the Duchess of Wiirtembeig 

Fox, Charles James, her political ideal ... 

Funeral of the Princess ... 

Okksbositt of her disposition 

Gonial companionships formed on approaching womanhood 

HiBTOBT, intuitive appreciation of study of 

Illkbss occasioned by inconsiderate treatment 

Increased derangement of the King and assumption of the Regency by 
the Prince of Wales 

LoBD Brougham's account of the petty tjrranny to which the Princess 
was subjected, 98; also of her flight from Warwick House 

Lady de Clifford's affection for her pupU 

Last interview of the Princess with her mother 

** Leap-frog " one of her ^vourite infantine pastimes 

Lengthened illness of the Princess and birth of a child 

Letters written by the Princess : To Charlotte Jones, 9 ; to Lady Ash- 
brook, respecting her confirmation, 65 ; with reference to Welling- 
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ton's snoceBses in France, 76 ; acknowledging a birth-day present, 
68; describing the unprecedentedly severe and dismal winter of 
1814, 70; during her residence at Weymouth, 104; condoling 
with her on the death of Sir Thomas Metcalfe, 57 ; respecting 
saooesses of allied troops, 59; inviting her to dine at Claremont, 
143; sensible views concerning attendants, 145 ; to Lord Albe- 
marle^ with reference to a bust of Charles James Fox, which she had 
recently presented to him, 43 ; to the Prince of Orange, threatening 
to terminate their engagement, 82 ; to Miss Hayman, on various 
subjects, 39 ; to the Queen Dowager of Wiirtemberg, 21 ; to Lord 
Sidmouth, praying for the remission of sentence on a condemned 
peToon ••• ■•« •*■ ••« ••• ■•• «•• jpciwc 

Lord Olive's military achievements in India, and final settlement in 



' England 
Louis XYIIL established on the Throne of France 
Lulworth Monastery, visit to and description of 



76 
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85 
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Makbiaob, her strong views upon the arrangements made with the 

Prince of Orange .•• ... ... ••• . ... ... ... 81 

Married life at Claremont : a happy picture 141 

Miniatures of earliest English execution 1 

Monument erected to the memory of the Princess 167 

Mother, affection of the Princess for her ... 25 

Music, her taste for and oultivation of ... 41 



Napoleon's &11 and restoration of the House of Bourbon 
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Pbculiab prejudices of the Princess 39 

Political tendency manifested 42 

Popularity of the Princess, the principal reasons of the ... 12, 103 

Portrait painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence shortly before the Princess's 

confinement ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 149 

Portraits of the Princess at various stages of her life, 6 ; the Princess's 
desire to have Oosway's portrait of herself, 9 ; portraits of the 

Princess painted by Oharlotte Jones 3 

Presentation to the Princess of an interesting historical jewel 56 
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Prince of Orange: arrangemente made for the engagement of the 
Princess to, 60 ; introdaction to the Princess, 63 ; the Prinoen's 
surprise and vexation on hearing of the stipulation for her com- 
pulsory partial residence in Holland^ 64 ; her fixed determination 
not to leave England, 81 ; the Princess gains her point, §3; dis- 
agreement consequent upon the Prince's selfishness, and her letter 
announcing the termination of the engagement, 92; fli^t of the 
Princess from Warwick House page 97 

Prince Leopold: the Princess's first impressions of, 90; measures 
which prevented an interview, 102 ; visit to England after the 
capture of Paris, 117 ; successful diplomacy at the Oongren of 
Vienna, 120 ; visit to the Regent and Princess at Brighton, 122 ; 
accepted as suitor of the Princess, 121 ; marriage of the Princess, 
enthusiastic demonstrations in the metropolis, 124 ; description of 
the bride and bridegroom, 125 ; the honeymoon at OaUands Park, 
127 ; dangerous illness and death of the Princess 158 

Pursuits followed by the Princess in lonely hours 74 

RflsiDBKCB at Bo^or, benevolent deeds, apd affections won 46 

Salisbury, her respect for the Bishop of 26 

Saxe-Ooburg family, honourable lineage, and influence of, in England 113 
Seaside experience ; the Princess's delight on seeing a smuggler's craft 

evade the pursuit of a Revenue cutter .., .., ... ... 107 

Servants' affection for their mistress 47 

Singular foreboding of her death ... 149 

Sir Thomas Lawrence's account of his visit to Olaremont 1 49 

Somerset House, exhibition of portraits at ... ... ... ... 5 

Strife and bitterness the atmosphere of her early home ... ... 17 

Uprightness, strength, and purity of her character 103 

Vakbrugh, Sir John, the designer of the first house at Olaremont, 

and Sir Joshua Reynolds' tribute to ... ... 131 

"Vatispougf" A ready-witted interpretation 50 

Yiscountess Ashbrook's first acquaintance and enduring friendship ... 53 
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Visit of the Princess of Wales to the Opera House daring the presence 

of Continental guests ... fKtge 89 

Yittoria, British victory at, Koyal f6te in honour of ... 54 

Vivacity of the Princess in youth 18 

Wabwick Housb, description of during her residence, 48 ; settlement 

of the Princess at ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 55 

Weymouth, residence in, 104 ; second visit, seaside enjoyments, 106 ; 

pursuit of a smuggler, 107 ; roam through a monastery 108 
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